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MP to question Brooke about ‘planted’ 


bricks: eight 


people say 


‘We were framed’ 


Mr. Ray Gunter, Labour MP for South- 
wark, is to question the Home Secretary, 
Mr. Henry Brooke, about two of the eight 
cases in which people were charged with 
carrying offensive weapons - portions of 
brick - during a demonstration on July 1! 
outside Claridge’s, where the King and 
Queen of Greece were staying. 


Last Sunday The People demanded a public 
inquiry into the two cases and also into 
one other case. 

The new protests, which follow an unsuc- 
cessful prosecution of the cartoonist Donald 
Rooum, who brought expert evidence that 
there was no trace of brick dust on his 
clothes, are being made over the cases of 
John Apostolou and two schoolboys, “A” 
and “ B,” who appeared in Chelsea Juvenile 
Court on Wednesday last week. 

At the hearing of the two juveniles, the 
prosecution said that no evidence would be 
given and the charges would not be pro- 
ceeded with owing to the illness of the 
principal police witness, Detective-Sergeant 
Harold Challoner, 


For the same reason no evidence will be 
offered at John Apostolou’s appeal to be 
heard on Tuesday, October 22, against a 
fine of £10 with 10 guineas costs imposed 
on him when he was found guilty at Marl- 
borough Street Court on September 17. 


The following information on the eight 
“ brick cases" has been gathered for Peace 
News by Godfrey Featherstone, Pet Vicker- 
man and Tanya Davison. 


On July 11, a juvenile, “C ”, who had 
nothing whatever to do with CND, and 
three friends, John Ryal!, 19, Ronald Ryall, 
18, and Colin Derwin, 18, were, according 
to the juvenile and his mother, returning 
home from a tennis match in Bayswater. 
They usually went along Davies St. near 
Claridges, but because of the demonstration 
- in which they took no part - they were 
redirected by the police via Grosvenor 
Square. 

At the junction of Gilbert St. and Brook 
St. there was a line of policemen. They 
claim that they were doing nothing when 


they were seized by plain-clothes police 
officers and thrown into a lorry. When one 
of them protested he was threatened with 
“a blunt instrument.” 


They were kept waiting for an hour and 
then taken to Saville Row Police Station at 
about 9 p.m. Portions of brick were pro- 
duced and they were charged with carrying 
offensive weapons. They claimed they had 
never seen the bricks before. 


The Ryalis & Colin Derwin 


John and Ronald Ryall and Colin Derwin 
appeared at Marlborough Street Court in 
the first week in August. They were all 
found guilty and fined £5 each, In Colin 
Derwin’s case the sentence was changed to 
a conditional discharge, for otherwise he 
would have not been able to return to the 
army, He was in London on compassionate 
leave owing to the illness of his mother. 


The portions of brick were produced in 


court, but the boys denied the charges right 
up to the end. Mr. Ryall has considered 


having his son’s case re-opened, but was 
told by his solicitors that it would be 
doubtful if a different result could be ob- 
tained, and that, in any case, it might prove 
very expensive to appeal. 


Juvenile ‘C’ 


The juvenile “C,” who was arrested with 
the Ryalls and Derwin, appeared in Chelsea 
Juvenile Court on September 11. He was 
acquitted, mainly, his mother thinks, owing 
to a series of fortuitous incidents. A small 
portion of brick was produced, whereas a 
large one had been produced at the police 
station. His father, who had been called 
to the police station on the night of the 
arrest, noticed this and pointed it out. The 
arresting police officer, Goldsmith, did not 
appear in court to give evidence, because 
he was away on his honeymoon. The other 
two police witnesses, the mother thought, 
were rather hesitant and contradictory im 
their evidence. 


continued on back page 


New York ban on South African ship 


On Thursday, October 10, New York 
longshoremen refused to unload the 
“South African Pioneer” which 
docked in Port Authority Pier 6 in 
Brooklyn the preceding day. Members 
ef the International Longshoreman’s 
Association, Local 1814, refused to 
cross the picket line of thirty members 
of the American Committee on Africa 
and of the Congress of Racial 
Equality. A joint statement from the 
three organisations hoped that this 
action would be a precedent for other 
American maritime and _ transport 
leaders and that it might help to 
trigger off a US government embargo 
on trade with South Africa. The state- 
ment urges US support for boycotts 
and sanctions against South Africa 
through the United Nations this 
autumn. 


George Houser, executive director of 
ACOA, pointed out that “US trade 
with South Africa totals more than 
400 million dollars a year, about half 
of which is in imports. Our invest- 
ments in South Africa amount to 
almost 700 million dollars, largely in 
mining and manufacturing. So we 
have a very real and direct stake in 
South African racism.” 


UN CONDEMNS 
SOUTH AFRICA: 
see page 9 
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SEND IT ABROAD 
FOR CHRISTMAS 
BRONTE, HAWORTH 
18s or $3 


THE TEACHINGS OF 
SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 


dealing with — spirituality, — ethics, 
psychology, art, social problems and 
India in relation to the West, 


by Swami Avyaktananda 
price 5s., post free. 


Movement, 
Bath, 


Obtainable at Vedanta 
Batheaston Villa, Batheaston, 
England. 


get Peace News 


every Friday place an order with 
your newsagent today 


INCOME TAX 
PAID BY 
THE SOCIETY 


FUTURE 


LET YOUR MONEY EARN 
FOR YOU 


Interest accrues from date of 
investment 
“'Gulde for Investors’’ sent 
on request 


ST. PANCRAS. 


BUIERERS SOCIETY: © 


For Social Saving 


200 FINCHLEY ROAD, LONDON, N.W.3 
and ac 


Classified 


Terms: 6d per word, mim. 4a. Discounts for surios. 
Box. No. ts extra. Cael with order (not stampe 
please), Advertisements to reach 5 Caledonian Rd., 
London, N.1. by first post Monday. Bax No. Tepliea 
to same address. Displayed advertisement ratea on 
application. 


Coming events 


GUY CLUITON BROCK on Bechuanaland and the 
African Development Trust. Friends Meeting House, 
Heath St.. Hampstead. Sat., Oct. 19, 6.30 p.m. 
Songs by Doreen Bader. War on Want. 


LONDON’S HOMELESS FAMILIES, Discussion. 
Dr, Beryl Harding and Mrs, A. Harvey. South 
Place Ethical Society, Conway Hall, W.C.1, Tues., 
Oct, 22, at 7.30 p.m. 


Personal 
AUTHOR WISHES to team up with dialogue 
writers. Must be (or prepared to work with) rebel, 


unorthodox ways, etc. Box No. 254. 

CAN YOU HELP? We reccive many requests for 
Peace News from struggling peace workers and 
organisations overseas. 35s pays for a year's supply. 
Subs. Dept., Peace News, 5 Caledonian Rd., 
London, N.!, TER 4473. 


CORRESPOND WITH. exchange visits with, like- 
minded people throughout the world by joining the 
ITC. Send for free details to ITC, 5, Grindley 
Avenue, Chorlton, Manchester 2]. 


DUPLICATING, professional typing (tapes, mss.), 
shorthand, translating. Mabel Eyles, 10 Beacons- 
field Rd., N.J!. ENT 3324. 


FAMILY PLANNING, Write for booklet, discount 
price list and free sample offer: Premier, 50 Black 
Lion St., Brighton. 


GIVE YOUR FRIENDS and family distinguished 
and creative holiday gifts to promote peace from 
the United Nations and other world affairs organ- 
isations. 40-page catalogue costs 4s or 35c, Alice 
L. Wood, GPO Box 1004, Brooklyn 1, N.Y. 


VOLUNTARY WORKERS always welcome at 
Peace News office 10 a.m.-6 p.m. especially Wednes- 
day (to 9 p.m.) and Thursday. 5 Caledonian Rd., 
King’s Cross, London. N.1. 


WAR RESISTERS International welcomes gifts of 
foreign stamps. 88 Park Ave., Enfield, Mdx. 


Publications 
FRIEND OF MANKIND Spike Milligan’s 
“ Puckoon '' splits the ribs not atoms. Send 18s 


plus 8d postage to C. & A. Book Distribution, 34 
Beech St., E.C.1, just published by Anthony Blond, 
Ltd., 56 Doughty St., W.C.1. 


issued Ist and 15th of 


NATIONAL BULLETIN: 
National Com- 


each month. Ss for six months. 


mittee of 100, 13 Goodwin St., N.4. 


Situations vacant 


HOUSEKEEPER WANTED, vegetarian preferred, 
comf. home Scotland, one gent. - child and animal 
lover. Little boy welcome. Box No. 256. 


WANTED : COUNTRY-LOVING, peaceful woman 
to cook and care for two overworked adults and 
four sensible teenage girls. Permanent home for the 
right person. Any nationality. Mrs, Mills, Misty- 
woods Kennels, Telnetham, Diss, Norfolk. 


WANTED: JUNIOR office” girl or _ trainee. 
School leaver. Must be country and dog lover. 
Live in. Mrs, Mills, Mistywoods Kennels, Telnet- 
ham, Diss, Norfolk. 


Accommodation wanted 


ACCOMMODATION WANTED with progressive 
family for professional man's tcenage son (16) 
studying London. Box No. 255. 


Accommodation vacant 


FURNISHED FLAT, quiet, near 


h Epping Forest. 
Vegetarian woman preferred, £4, 


LOU 3995. 


For sale 


QUALITY CHRISTMAS cards: 12 for 6s 

cards, real flowers from Holy Land {s 
Brochure available. Cards post free. 
Destitute Children's Fund. 


Special 

each. 
Profits to 
War on Want, London, 


D 

As this {1 2 free service we regorve the right ta 

select from notices sent in. To make the service 

aa complete as possible we urge organisers to 

1. Send entries to arrive not later than first post 
Monday (Priday preferred). 

2. Include date, town, time, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (acd secre- 
tary's address). 

To publicise full details, book a classified or Gis- 

Played advertisement. 

Remember to order copies of Peace News for your 

advertised meeting. Sale or return, from Circulation 

Dept.. 5 Caledonian Road, London, N.1. 


18 October, Friday 


GLOUCESTER 7.30 p.m. Hilvertsheem, Bondend, 
Upton-St.-Leonards. Informal but important meet- 
ing of Gioucester PPU group to discuss future 
action. Ideas welcomed. 


LONDON. W.1 
Brains trust. 


19-20 October, Sat-Sun 


IPSWICH 2.30 p.m. 31 Lower Brook Street. ‘‘ The 
way ahead "’ - study conference of E. Anglia Com- 
mittee of 100. Adm. 2s 6d. Conf. sec. Neil Dean, 
74 Canterbury Rd., Ipswich. 


19 October, Saturday 


BRISTOL 2.30 p.m. College of Commerce, Unity 
St. Conference : ‘‘ Economic effects of disarma- 
ment.”' Tickets Is from Mrs, Rogers, 10 The 
Paragon, Bristol 8. UNA. 


6.30 p.m. 50 Gloucester PI. 
Animal Welfare Group. 


GLASGOW 2 p.m. protest march leaves Eye In- 
firmary. Short mtg. at N. Hanover St., speaker 
Keith Bovey, Chairman Scottish CND. 


IPSWICH 3 p.m. St. Peter's Church. | Fellowship 
of Reconciliation rededication service. followed by 
tea and biscuits and AGM of Ipswich and district 
PPU. 


LONDON, N.W.3 2.30 p.m. St. Stephen's Ch. Hall, 
Pond St. Hampstead. group jumble sale. CND. 


20 October, Sunday 


TONBRIDGE 6.30 p.m. Adult School Halt, Danvers 
Rd. Winifred Wood: ‘‘ Towards the Nottingham 
faith and order conference, 1964."’ SoF. 


21 October, Monday 


LONDON, N.9 8 p.m. Cong. Ch. Hall, Lr. Fore St. 
Discussion: ‘Can we educate for non-violent 
living ?"* FoR, PPU. 


LONDON, N.W.1 6.30 p.m. 6 Endsleigh St. Report 
and discussion of recent weekend conference on 
non-violence. Refreshments 6 p.m. Central London 
PPU. 


22 October, Tuesday 


BRADFORD 7.45 p.m. Left Club, 6 Edmund St. 


112 CONMERCIAL RD. BOURNEMOUTH F. J. Corina on ‘'CND and the next general 
, election.”’ CND. 
... but Peace News readers all buy and recommend / 


ENDSLEIGH 


Christmas cards 


the big gay selection with the peace and goodwill themes 
Cards, gifts, books, gift dressings, calendars, Peace Diary - something for every- 
one. AND fund-raising discounts on all orders over £2. Send for your samples 


today. 
FULL RANGE 24s 


70 assorted cards 


value 32s 


TRIAL PACKET 3s 9d 7 assorted samples 


LATEST DESIGNS 
ILLUSTRATED LIST — 


13s 6d 34 newest cards 
GIVE-AWAY LEAFLETS — 


value 17s 
FREE ON REQUEST 


Endsleigh Cards, Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, London N.1 


23 October, Wednesday 


BRADFORD 7.45 p.m. Left Club, 6 Edmund St. 
Discussion on C'ttee of 100 and aspects of non- 
violence, PPU, 


24 October, Thursday 


LONDON, E. 14. 8 p.m. Friends Mtg. Hse., Bush 
Rd. Arthur Hadley: ‘* Penny plain.” PPU. 


LONDON, W.C.1. 7.15 p.m. Friends International 
Centre, 32 Tavistock Sq. ‘‘ The wind of change in 
British-African policy."" Dr. Roland Oliver (Sch. of 
Oriental and African Studies), FIC. 


25 October, Friday 


BRISTOL 7 p.m. 20 Glenwood Rd., Henleaze, 
central group mtg. PPU. 
CLAYGATE, SURREY 8 pm. Village Hall. 


Speakers on USA and USSR. 
Bomb, 


Women Against the 


LONDON, S.W.1. 7.30 p.m. 16 Panton St., West- 


minster. YCND mite. 


MANCHESTER 7.30 p.m. Milton Hall, Deansgate. 
Public mtg. ‘‘ Britain must give a_ lead." Jan 
Mikardo, Adm. 1s 6d. CND. 


26-27 October, Sat-Sun 


CRICH. NR. MATLOCK: “ The Briars,*' Vege- 
tarian Guest Hse., North and East Midlands area 
PPU conference : ‘‘ You and the press.’’ Speaker : 
Jim Brennan, Fee: £2. Details: Claude Liddle, 
7 Whitehouse Ave., Loughborough, Leics. 


MANCHESTER, 1 Study conference, ‘‘ Beyond the 
bomb,.'' at Land o’ Cakes Hotel, 60 Lever St. 
Sat. 3-5.30 p.m. Pat Arrowsmith: “‘ The struggle 
against the bomb." 7 p.m. social, folk songs. Sun. 
110s awm.-1.30 p.m. Don Bannister: ‘‘ Nuclear 
weapons and_ society."' Fee: 5s. Common 
Wealth. 


SOUTHPORT, LANCS. Coniston Private Hotel, 41 
Bath St. Weekend conference. 30s. per head. Con- 
tact Liliam Hooley, 36 Birch Gr. Audenshaw, Man- 
chester. N.W. Area PPU. 


27 October, Sunday 


LONDON, N.1. 3.30, 5 Caledonian Road. Hilda 
and Bert Ede - music and verse. Order of the 
Great Companions. 


LONDON, S.W.1t. Assemble 3 p.m. Waterloo PI. 
(foat of Lr, Regent St.) for West-End poster parade. 
CND. 


MANCHESTER 2.30 p.m. Friends Mtg. Hse.. 
Mount St. Schools conference. All interested wel- 
come, Details: Michael Johnson, 20 Oaklea Rd., 
Sale, Ches. CND. 


28 October, Monday 


HEREFORD 8 p.m. Friends Mtg. Hse., King St.. 
Public mtg. “Peace projects.’ Barnaby Martin. 
CND. 


31 October, Thursday 


LONDON, E,W. & p.m. Friends Mtg. Hse., Bush 
Rd. Laurence Allen: ‘‘ Holiday in Greece,"’ with 
pictures. PPU. 


LONDON. W.C.1. 7.15 p.m. Friends International 
Centre, 32 Tavistock Sq. ‘‘ Some present points of 
tension *' - Dr. Roger Wilson of Bristol] University. 
FIC (Africa series). 


9-10 Nov, Sat-Sun 


LYME HALL. CHESHIRE Weekend school : 
‘““CND policy in a changing world.’ Fee 35s (inc. 
board), single day 12s 6d. CND. 


14-17 Nov, Thur-Sun 


OPERATION FALLEX '63. Details from CND, 2 
Carthusian St., E.C.1. 


16 November, Saturday 


LONDON. N.W.1, 2.30 to 8.30 p.m. Friends Hse.. 


Euston Rd. Annual film viewing session. After- 
noon: 7 new films: evening from 6 p.m: ‘' Food 
or Famine ’’ and ‘‘ Thou Shalt Not Kill.’’ Tickets 


1s 6d cach session and Is 6d for tea from Friends 
Peace C'ttee. SoF. 


LONDON, W.C.2, Peace 
Kingsway Hall, Kingsway, 
date now. 


23 November, Saturday 


BIRMINGHAM 2.30 to 8.30 p.m. Friends Mtg. 
Hse. Film viewing session Repeat of London 
programme of Nov. 16, Tickets 19 6d each sessions 
and ls 6d for tea from Audrey Noon, 230 Quinton 
Rd., Harborne, B'ham 17. SoF. 


Every week 


Thursdays 


London, W.11: 8 p.m, 38 Pembridge Villas (Notting 
Hill Tube). Music for money, Classica! records. 
Entrance: Is, Proceeds to the London Committee of 
100. 


News Christmas fair, 
Details later, Book 


Falmouth; 8.30 p.m. on the Moor. Public mtg. 


CND 


West Wickham, Kent: 70 Pickhurst Rise. Meeting. 
CND. 


Fridays 


Birmingham: 7.30 p.m. ‘' La Boheme "' coffee bas, 
Aston Rd. Working discussion mtgs. Everyone 
welcome. CND, YCND, C'ttee of 100. 


Brighton: 12.45 p.m, Friends’ Mtg. Hse., Ship St. 
Picnic lunch and discussion, Tea provided, bring 
own food. Freedom from Hunger Campaign. SoF, 


London, E.C.3: 12.45-2 p.m. Tower Hill. Speakers 
on pacifism and current events from the Anglican 
Pacifist Fellowship, Methodist Peace Fellowship, 
Fellowship of Reconciliation, Peace Pledge Union. 


Saturdays 


Birmingham: 10.30° a.m.-12.30 p.m. and 2.30-5.30 
p.m. Chamberlain Place (nr. Art Gallery), Mass 
Sanity selling. YCND. 


Chorley, Lancs, 10.15 a.m. outside Parish Church, 
Union St. Literature selling and leaflet distributing. 
CND. 


Croydon: Freedom from hunger tea stall all day 
outside St. Matthews Church, George St. 


Liverpool: 2.30 p.m. Outside main 
Lewis's, Peace News selling. YCND. 


entrance of 


Leicester : 10 a.m., Gaumont Cinema, Market Place. 
Peace News selling. Volunteers welcome. Contast 
David Lane, 1 Wentworth Rd. Tet, 21958. 


London, N.W.3: 11 a.m. Hampstead Tube Stn. 
Peace News selling. Please phone SWI 3080 or 2607 
first 


London, W.11: 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Golborn Rd., Porto- 
bello Market, north end. PPU bookstall. Volua- 
teers for two-hour shifts always needed, ‘phone Sec. 
BAY 2086 or FLA 7906. 


Sutton, Surrey: 10 a.m.-5.30 p.m. 
Bookstal!. Volunteers welcome. 
100. CND. 


Cock Pavement 
YCND, C'ttoe ef 


Oxford: 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Carfax. Peace News 
selling. All volunteers welcome. Contact David 
Goodway, c/o John .Whitfield, New College. 


Orpington: 9.30-5.30 High St. (nr. W. H. Smith's) 
Manning bookstall, leafleting. YCND. 


Uxbridge, Middx.: 2.30 p.m. onwards, Uxbridge 
Met Stn. Peace literature sales. CND, C'ttee of 
100. 


Twickenham: 11 a.m. Kings Head, Twickenham 
Junetion. Open-air mtg. All day leafleting, canvase- 
ing. ‘Phone POP 3502 er TED 5619. INDEC. 


Sundays 


London, W.1: 3-5 p.m. Speakers’ Corner, Hyde 
Park (Marble Arch). Peace News selling. Volun- 
teers contact Trevor Hatton, Peace News, TER 4473. 


Birmingham: 7.30 p.m. ‘' The Wellington” Resi- 


dents’ Lounge, Bromsgrove St./Bristol St. corner. 
Open discussion mtgs., refreshments. CND. 


Saturdays & Sundays 


London, S.E.4: Christchurch House, Chancel St. 
Work camps every weekend to help old and handi- 


capped people in slums of London. ‘Phone WAT 
3968. IVS. 
Watford: 10.38 a.m.-8.30 p.m. Garston werkshop. 


CND, YCND. 


Canvassing, selling, 


ol 


Dr Linus Pauling at the Oxford conference 


of non-aligned peace organisations 
last January (photo John Hopkins) 


Hugh Brock and Adam Roberts 


Dr Linus Pauling’s 
campaign to 
end nuclear tests 


The award of the 1962 Nobel Peace Prize 
to Dr, Linus Pauling, announced last week, 
has been widely seen as a recognition of 
the effectiveness of his campaign against 
nuclear testing. Dr. Pauling would be the 
last to claim the credit for the test ban 
treaty, but, as The Times said on October 
{1, “there can be no denying that, as one 
of the world’s most passionate and effective 
campaigners against testing, he helped 
create the climate of awareness and con- 
cern that impelled the world towards it.” 


Dr. Pauling, who was born in 1901, is a 
distinguished chemist, and his theory of the 
nature of molecular bonds won him the 
1954 Nobel Prize for Chemistry. He is 
thus only the second person to win two 
Nobel Prizes; the first was Madame Curie. 
Dr. Pauling first showed interest in politics 
in the late 1930s, when he was already 
labelled a leftist. During the war neigh- 
bours plastered his house with signs saying 
“We love Japs here” because he employed 
a youth of Japanese descent as a gardener. 
Nevertheless. Dr. Pauling’s work during 
World War II in the explosives division of 
the National Defence Research Commission 
won him the Presidential Medal for Merit 
for “outstanding services to the United 
States in the Second World War.” 


In recent years Dr. Pauling has aroused 
both vehement support and vehement oppo- 
sition by his campaign against nuclear tests. 
A powerful letter by him was published in 
the New York Herald Tribune on May 5, 
1957: 
“There are two reasons why I am 
strongly in favour of an international 
agreement to stop atomic bomb testing 
now: first, I believe that to stop the tests 
would be a good step towards averting a 
superbomb war, which would without 
doubt be a far greater calamity than the 


Dr Harry Finlayson 


world has yet undergone; and second, I 
believe that the tests themselves are doing 
damage to the health of the people of the 
world and to the pool of human germ 
plasm that determines the nature of 
future generations of human beings.” 


The most significant part of his letter dealt 
with the hazards of fall-out. The figures he 
quoted were soon the subject of heated 
scientific controversy. He estimated that the 
1957 British Christmas Island tests, if car- 
ried out (as they subsequently were), would 
cause the deaths from cancer and other 
diseases of 100,000 people now in the world 
and increase by 20,000 the number of seri- 
ously defective children born in the next 
generation. 


After giving figures to show that in rela- 
tion to the hundreds of millions of people 
in each generation the effects of the tests 
were small, he said: “ But the dictates of 
humanity, of morality, require that we give 
consideration to individual human beings.” 
Testing was a crime against the human 
race, he declared. “The bomb tests must 
be stopped. An effective agreement to stop 
these tests, subscribed to by all nations, 
must be made.” 


In 1958 he sued the United States Defence 
Department and Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion in an effort to halt testing. In the 
same year his book No More War! was 
published, and he also organised a petition 
to the United Nations which was eventually 
signed by 11,021 scientists from 49 nations, 
calling for an end to tests. For this he was 
bitterly attacked in the USA and ordered 
to appear before a US Senate intérnal 
security sub-committee. On August 9, 1960 
(the fifteenth anniversary of the bombing 
of Nagasaki), he was directed to present a 
list to the committee of those who circu- 


lated the petition. He refused, saying that 
he would nzver turn over the list “as a 
matter of conscience, as a matter of 


morality, as a matter of justice.” 


Earlier, in September, 1958, he had come 
to Britain to fill a number of engagements, 
among them a meeting of the Campaign for 
Nuclear Disarmament in the Central Hall, 
London. His treatment by British Immi- 
gration officers on arrival at London Air- 
port brought a vigorous protest from Earl 
Russell, who wrote to The Times on 
September 5: 


“On arrival at London Airport he was 
separated from the other passengers by 
the immigration authorities, and his son, 
who had come to meet him, was refused 
information as to whether he had 
arrived. 


“He was closely questioned as to the 
purposes of his visit. When he men- 
tioned the Chemical Society, he was 
asked whether he had any evidence that 
they had invited him. He replied that the 
evidence was in his baggage which was 
in the customs shed, and asked whether 
they accused him of lying. At the 
moment they did not answer, but at a 
later stage they made this accusation.” 
At first they said he must leave the United 
Kingdom on September 15. He pointed out 
that this made his address to the Chemical 


THE ‘COLD WAR’ OVER CHILDBIRTH 


It would be strange if the cold war were to 
enter into the business of having babies. 
Nonetheless fundamentally opposed views 
are held on this subject by the “ East” and 
“West.” There is remarkably little debate 
between the two schools of thought; in fact 
negotiations are not yet in sight. 


The theoretical difference concerns the 
nature of pain. Western obstetricians com- 
monly refer to “the” pains as an essential, 
normal feature of childbirth, and regard 
them as the chief indication of the beginning 
of labour, Eastern or Pavlovian obstetri- 
cians regard pain as an indication of some 
abnormality such as a muscular maladjust- 
ment or a faulty conditioned reflex. They 
claim that, in fact, a substantia! proportion 
of their women give birth entirely painlessly 
without medication. 


The uninitiated might be excused for 
wondering why, in these days of supersonic 
travel, the difference could not be simply 
resolved by an exchange of visits between 


the obstetricians of the two sides, Surely 
obstetricians ought to do better than 
politicians. 

There is, of course, much more in this ques- 
tion than theories. The ‘“ Pavlovian” 
method entails continuous medical and 
nursing supervision throughout labour - 


perhaps 24 or 48 hours. This follows a 


course of instruction, psychological prepara- 
tion and exercises during pregnancy. Doc- 
tors in this country are greatly overworked, 
and the midwifery service is strained almost 
to the point of collapse. Perhaps this has 


something to do with the pained silence 
with which our medical and nursing profes- 
sions greeted the Soviet claims - a silence 
which has lasted a good ten years. The 
reactions in other countries without or- 
ganised health services have, for the most 
part, shown a similar restraint. 


” 


“Wait until you get good strong pains .. . 
is still the cruel expression so often used by 
a doctor or midwife who cannot spend 
precious hours in the early stages of labour 
allaying the panic of a frightened woman. 
Apart from questions of personnel and 
administration there is another reason why 
doctors, midwives and the general public in 
the Western world find it difficult to take 
the Soviet claims seriously. 

The phenomenal pharmacological develop- 
ments of the past twenty years have greatly 
engrossed both the medical profession and 
the public. So commonplace are the bril- 
liant results achieved by drugs in the treat- 
ment of disease that when a woman has 
labour pains it seems the most natural 
thing in the world to give an analgesic. 
This is not always acceptable to the “ Pav- 
Jovian.” He holds that the pain in “nor- 
mal” cases is related to inadequate nervous 
co-ordination of the muscular spasms. Any 
drug which diminishes perception is likely 
to cause further inco-ordination, prolonga- 
tion of labour, fatigue, and so ultimately 
more pain, This is indeed a not unreason- 
able explanation of the fact that of all the 
scores of drugs tried out none have aroused 
any universal enthusiasm. 

The “Pavlovian” requires the maximum 


of conscious, active co-operation on the part 
of the patient. One of his chief pre-occupa- 
tions is the avoidance of fatigue. Here he 
runs into difficulty with a public which has 
come to expect a remedy for all problems 
in the way of medication - a public which 
still seems to believe that doctors bring the 
babies into the world. 


Tronically, in the years before the war, when 
Russian enthusiasm was given to “ twilight 
sleep’’ in labour, the disadvantages of 
analgesics were very much to the fore in 
the minds of British obstetricians. We have 
now adopted in essentials the pre-war Soviet 
standpoint. On the other hand,, despite the 
somewhat scornful Soviet claims to the con- 
trary, the present ‘ Pavlovian ” method was 
anticipated in its essentials by the late 
Grantly Dick Read in‘ this country some 
thirty years ago. 

With such bewildering advances in so many 
directions, some vagaries of fashion in 
medical science are unavoidable. But it is 
disquieting to find that, so far as one can 
see, obstetricians live in two separate 
worlds, each seemingly oblivious of the 
fundamental tenets held by the other. 
Perhaps the Russians and their Eastern 
colleagues are making unwarranted claims. 
After all, hasty claims were made in Mos- 
cow by Shubladze and Margulis for their 
vaccine treatment for multiple sclerosis. 
After a visit by Dick of Belfast the vaccine 
was withdrawn. Would not a visit by a 
party of British obstetricians be a good 
thing? It is difficult to believe that either 
side would fail to make some profit. 
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Society impossible, and they reluctantly ex- 
tended his permit to the next day, Sept- 
ember 16. They stated as the ground of 
their action: “We do not admit people to 
Great Britain who come principally to take 
part in public meetings, especially when 
against government policy.” 


He was in Britain again in 1962 when he 
came over to give evidence on behalf of 
the six members of the Committee of 100 
on trial under the Official Secrets Act. He 
was not allowed to give his evidence, but 
what he had wanted to say was printed in 
leaflet form and tens of thousands of copies 
distributed. 


In 1961 Dr. Pauling declared his opposition 
to the Soviet resumption of testing, and he 
made a strong condemnation of the 50- 
megaton bomb test. 


Early last year he achieved a first in both 
social and protest circles by holding an 
anti-test picket outside the White House in 
the afternoon and dining there in the even- 
ing at a dinner for Nobel Prize winners. 


Dr, Pauling has suffered and withstood the 
onslaught of several US investigating com- 
mittees, and he is critical of anything even 
remotely resembling McCarthyism. Some 
time ago he resigned from SANE (Com- 
mittee for a Sane Nuclear Policy), an 
organisation which in 1960 purged itself of 
suspected Communists. At the Oxford con- 
ference of non-aligned peace organisations 
last January he and his wife Ava were 
alone among the US delegation in support- 
ing the invitation (which had come as 2 
surprise to most delegates) from the chair- 
men of the European Federation against 
Nuclear Arms to the World Council of 
Peace to send observers. In spite of the 
doggedness and persistence of the Paulings, 
the conference decided that the invitation 
should be withdrawn. 


After the Oxford conference the Paulings 
attacked the American delegation, and in 
particular Homer Jack of SANE, in an 
article in the Minority of One which was 
later reprinted in the Bulletin of the World 
Council of Peace. This article is liable to 
give the false impression, first that . the 
American delegation bulldozed the rest of 
the conference into withdrawing the invita- 
tion, and secondly, that among the Ameri- 
can delegation it was SANE that was par- 
ticularly instrumental in excluding the WCP 
observers. In fact, a wide variety of 
groups at the conference felt that the invi- 
tation to the WCP should not have been 
made without consulting the delegates, and 
that it should be regretfully withdrawn; and 
from the American delegation, it was not 
Homer Jack of SANE, but Bayard Rustin 
of the War Resisters League who made the 
most powerful speech opposing the invita: 
tion to the WCP observers. 


} renounce war and I will nee 
support or sanction another 


Tnis pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
fledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 
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115 resolutions for 
CND conference 


Adam Roberts reports: The fifth CND 
Annual Conference, which meets this week- 
end in Finsbury Town Hall, Rosebery 
Avenue, London, E.C.1, comes at a time 
when CND faces a very wide variety of 
problems, There are many policy ques- 
tions to be tackled, the question of whether 
CND should have a membership system 
will be considered, and a decision will be 
reached on the chairmanship of CND: the 
candidates are Canon Collins, the present 
chairman, and Michael Mitchel Howard. 

The Standing Orders Committee of the 
conference, which will give its report at 
9.45 a.m. on Saturday morning, will pro- 
pose that the conference should first hear 
a statement which Canon Collins is to 
make, and then divide into eleven com- 
mittees to composite the 115 resolutions 
into a more manageable number. In mak- 
ing this recommendation, Bill Wedderburn, 
Chairman of the Standing Orders Commit- 


tee, will propose the following compositing 
committees : 


1. Nuclear alliances, 
of nuclear weapons. 

2. Unilateralism. 

3. World issues, China and UN. 

2 The “Steps towards Peace” approach. 

6 

7 


Polaris, and spread 


Non-violent defence, 
Wider objectives and demonstrations. 
Co-operation with other peace organ- 
isations, 

8. CND projects. 

9. General election strategy. 

10. Relations with political 
trade unions. 

11. CND propaganda, administration and 
finance. 


parties and 


The task of each of these committees will 
be to produce one or more resolutions, all 
of which will be debated in turn on 
Sunday. 


On Saturday afternoon there will be a 
private session of the conference on the 
CND constitution. Sessions on the consti- 
tution are by tradition private, but this 
year’s is likely to be animated, as there is 
a resolution limiting the tenure of the 
chairmanship which would, if passed, 
eliminate Canon Collins as a candidate. 


Also on Saturday afternoon there is to be 
a financial report, which will reveal that 
CND is very short of money; then at 4.30 
p.m, there will be a general debate on CND 
activity at Easter, 1964, which is more 
likely to test out CND opinion than to 
decide on specific proposals. The voting 
for the chairmanship, vice-chairmanship 
and National Council will take place some 
time on Sunday. 
* * * 

On the policy questions dealt with by the 
first five committees, the resolutions on 
unilateralism ate likely to provoke most 
debate. The Crewe resolution, defeated at 
the 1962 CND conference, makes its re- 
appearance this year and states that the 


“Campaign, while having as its imme- 
diate objective the renunciation of 
nuclear strategy by Great Britain, should 
call on every country which possesses 
nuclear weapons . . . to renounce them 
unilaterally . . . and should make this 
addition to its policy clear on every 
future statement.” 


The last phrase refers to the fact that a 


similar resolution was passed by the 1961 
CND conference and was almost completely 
ignored by the CND leadership. 


discussion of the “Steps 
approach is expected. 
While several resolutions support the 
“Steps towards Peace” document issued 
last November, one from Witney CND is 
sharply critical, stating that nothing less 
than unilateral disarmament is at all ade- 
quate. 

There will also be a debate on non-violent 
defence. Two resolutions advocate defence 
by non-violent resistance, and one urges the 
appointment of a committee of specialists 
to examine the possibilities of a “national 
defence policy founded on methods not yet 
accepted as conventional.” A motion ad- 
vocating the total doctrine of non-violence, 
rather than non-violent defence, has been 
dropped by Bristol CND, which appears to 
have changed its policy rather hastily, Not 
only has this group withdrawn its own 
motion, but it has also proposed that con- 
ference should reject “all attempts to con- 
vert CND to an organisation advocating 
pacifism and non-violence.” 

The resolutions on wider objectives include 
many which are very critical of CND’s in- 
volvement in the Greek demonstrations last 
July. While the CND leaders can truth- 
fully point out that in fact CND only 
organised one demonstration - a peaceful 
march in memory of Gregory Lambrakis, 
MP, on July 7 - there is a criticism even 
of this, and also of Canon Collins’ state- 
ment that there would be “incidents” on 
the demonstrations. 
The important 


Considerable 
towards Peace” 


discussion on the 


“umbrella” movement is likely to crop 
up in this and subsequent debates. Croy- 
don CND urges that “the time has come 
for CND to speak out clearly on issues not 
directly relating to unilateral nuclear dis- 
armament, These issues should include un- 
employment, education, housing, civil 
liberties, apartheid, etc.” Other resolutions 
suggest that CND should limit its activities 
to nuclear weapons. 
* * a 


The press has tried to make out that this 
CND conference has to decide whether 
CND is to be a “responsible” body or an 
irresponsible ‘‘ universal anti” organisation. 
This picture is over-simple, as the very 
wide variety of topics to be discussed sug- 
gests. Certainly it is wrong to equate the 
“responsible” versus “ irresponsible” dis- 
cussion. with the question of candidates for 
the chairmanship. Both Canon Collins and 
Michael Howard feel most strongly that 
opposition to nuclear weapons is the cen- 
tral point of the campaign, both are most 
anxious to increase discipline on demon- 
strations, and both share the widespread 
doubts about the organisation of the Greek 
demonstrations last July. 


Canon Collins may well, as he has sug- 
gested, challenge the conference to develop 
policy much more precisely, especially in 
the area of resisting aggression without 
resort to war. Michael Howard feels that 
CND needs to be clearly based round the 
ideas of non-alignment and non-violence, 
and that if these principles had been clearly 
enough expressed CND might have had 
fewer problems and crises in recent 
months. 


JOHN BALL’S COLUMN 


Meet Harold MacWilson 


J can't help admiring old Mac. There was 
everyone expecting him to get into tremend- 
ous trouble at Blackpool, and he just didn’t 
go. Brilliant. Particularly because being 
taken to hospital is (short of turning into 
a cocker spaniel) calculated to arouse more 
instant sympathy than anything else you 
can think of, 


So, having secured his rear, as it were, the 
old man could then go over to the attack, 
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“Tm resigning.” Total confusion. 
couldn’t have done it better had he Pk 
an agent of General Hoxha himself. At 
the very least, I feel he must have been 
secretly converted to the Labour cause. 


You might say the same about the candi- 
dates for the succession: I can’t imagine 
any of them doing much to brighten Con- 
servative prospects, although some of them 
have been very entertaining on television. 
Lord Home showed a rare quality of simple 
fun on Friday night’s Gallery as he tried 
to giggle his way out of the suggestion that 
he was putting himself forward as a pos- 
sible leader, and Randolph Churchill gave 
a good knockabout performance as well. 


But suppose Lord Home pulls it off after 
all - does this mean they’ll change all those 
posters to read “ Build with the Conserva- 
tives - and get 1,000 new Homes a day” ? 


* * ie 


Incidentally, I see that both Butler and 
Lord Home have been at pains to point 
out that it was the Conservatives and not 
the CND who were in on the test - ban 
signing - they seemed oddly defensive about 
this, as if the conference hall were full of 
crypto-beardies. But at least they did say 
something about defence policy, which the 
Labour Party conference didn’t manage to 
do. They should have listened to Denis 
Healey instead of Harry Crane. Mr. Crane, 
you remember, told the conference that 
there was no need to discuss defence policy, 
since it had been debated within the last 
three years. Mr. Healey, explaining to the 
House of Commons on March 4 why the 
government should have issued a new 
policy statement on defence in the 1963 
Defence White Paper, had a_ different 
story: 

“The Minister of Defence claims that 

after all we issued the ‘Next Five Years’ 


defence policy statement last year, so why 
do it again? I will tell the right hon. 
gentleman why we should do it again - 
because the situation has changed funda- 
mentally since last year.” 


So when is a fundamental change not a 
fundamental change ? 
* » a 


I see that it’s not only in America that the 
military appear in children’s comics. A 
recent copy of the Eagle and Swift carries 
an advert for army apprenticeships which is 
by no means as funny as the little green 
men of Missile Attack, who figured in this 
column on September 13, 


This Eagle advert is a full-page picture- 
strip affair, and it contains the usual old 
rubbish about the army offering a real 
career, plenty of interests and so on. When 
you get to the text at the bottom of the 
page you find this: 
“Tf you're between 144 and 16}, and you 
want to learn a valuable trade and get a 
lot of fun out of life as well. why don’t 
you send for more details of Army 
Apprentices ? ” 


Then follows the inevitable coupon: 
“Please send me full details of Army 
Apprentices without obligation.” Well, 
without obligation it may be, but it still 
seems to me highly immoral to try to get 
people into the army at the age of 144 by 
selling them fun, promotion, a valuable 
trade, two months’ paid holiday, or any 
other attractive bait, Apart from a picture 
of a rocket and a picture of rifle practice, 
the only hint of anything resembling war in 
this advert is the soldier on leave (“he had 
plenty to say about army life”) saying 
“when we got back to Hong Kong after 
that patrol...” 


It would be too much to expect, of course, 
for the army to put out an honest advert 


showing the other side of military life: the 
boredom, the muddle, the couldn’t-care-less 
atmosphere which flourishes in an institu- 
tion where you have to take unnecessary 
orders from stupid people; not to mention 
the chance that one day you'll find your- 
self in the position of having to kill some- 
one else or get killed yourself. Or possibly 
both. 

But as long as adverts for the army are as 
blatantly dishonest as they are at present, 
I can’t see how any paper - least of all 
one with a teenage readership - can feel 
justified in accepting them. 
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University teaching -stronghold of 
the incompetent amateur 


George Baker 


Later this year a government com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of Sir 
Edward Hale is expected to produce 
a report on its inquiries into methods 
of teaching in the universities. In the 
following article George Baker, who 
recently graduated from Cambridge, 
presents a student’s view of the present 


teaching system and suggests that. 


several reforms are urgently needed. 


A tutorial, The subject - Plato. I tread 
my essay. I said that Plato was a fascist, 
the spiritual ancestor of Franco, Salazar, 
Verwoerd. 

“Yes, that’s all right. Have a cigarette?” 
We talked about the weather, the May 
races... 
A lecture, 
Karl Marx. 
“Now what did Marx mean by the rela- 
tionship of production ?” No reply. None 
expected. “Well, take the relationship, 
say, between a banker and his client. . .” 
I walked out and went to read in the 
library. 

Not all university teaching is as bad as 
this, but far too much is, And as the 
mystique of university education begins to 
reach alarming proportions, as the associa- 
tions and the newspapers and the maga- 
zines and the political parties cry out for 
expansion and more expansion, the reform 
of university teaching remains of little 
concern to either students or staff. In the 
general euphoria, with new universities 
following each other just as fast as a stag- 
nant economy will allow, the facts about 
what goes on inside them are known by 
few and cared about by fewer still. 

The basic fault with most university teach- 
ing is its devastating amateur incompetence, 
Add to this an easy reliance on traditional 
methods (the lecture. the tutorial), the 
assumption that all students are from the 
start so knowledgeable that no effort is 
required to teach them anyway, and the 
failure of communication has to be ex- 
perienced to be believed. The result is a 
vicious circle, where bad teaching destroys 
the enthusiasm of the taught, who in turn 
become apathetic. Many contract out, and 
in fact at Cambridge there has been a 
spontaneous, unofficial and widespread 
strike against Jectures for the last fifty 
years, 

The reasons are to be found mainly in the 
system that produces university teachers. 
The normal pattern is for a student to take 
a first degree, and if it is good enough, to 
go on to do research. On the successful 
completion of research a junior lectureship 
will follow. Nowhere in this process is 
there any provision for training in teach- 
ing methods and techniques. The assump- 


On the political philosophy of 


tion seems to be that if the previous 
generation could survive and do well on 
poor teaching, then so can the next. “I 
never did any work when I was an under- 
graduate” is a familiar and by no means 
shameful confession in many Senior Com- 
mon Rooms. 


Not only does this system tend to produce 
poor teachers - it also produces too few. 
Here the great bottleneck is in the research 
stage. There are high failure rates, but 
there are all too few graduates who are 
permitted to take up research in the first 
place. For scientists there are not so many 
difficulties, for after all the nation needs 
scientists. But for arts students the amount 
of public money is so small that even a 
more rational system of awarding grants 
(another overdue reform) would not pre- 
vent a serious shortage of university 
teachers in the near future. 

The practice of using research students to 
teach undergraduates is in any case a 
dubious one. It is often justified by the 
claim that the undergraduate is able to 
make use of his teacher’s specialist know- 
ledge, while the teacher is reinvigorated by 
returning occasionally to the general 
approach to large areas of his subject 
matter. This argument, particularly the 
latter part of it, has some validity, but it 


is partly because so much research is simply 
an exercise in intellectual obscurity that the 
problem arises in the first place. And with- 
out any training in teaching how can one 
broaden one’s understanding of compara- 
tive methods and levels of study ? 


There have been suggestions for change, if 
not for reform. The idea of the double 
shift has been canvassed mainly to cope 
with increasing numbers. This would have 
the effect of imposing an unreasonable 
strain on the good teachers, while the 
“Yes, that’s all right school ” might double 
or treble the numbers of students they 
teach without affecting things one way or 
the other, 

A more useful line of approach is ta con- 
cede that we are no longer living in the 
age of the Greek city state, and to use the 
many technical aids available. This would 
mean not only building lecture rooms with 
tolerable acoustics, but perhaps tape re- 
cording lectures. More use could be made 
of visual aids - most lecturers in history, 
for example, never show their students a 
map. 

On the organisational side I think the one- 
to-one relationship, typified in the Oxbridge 
tutorial system, will have to go. In most 
cases it clearly does not work anyway; and 
in the short term it is a luxury we cannot 


J. Allen Skinner 


Twelve little governments 


In an article in the Daily Mail on February 
28, 1961, the defence correspondent, Steven- 
son Pugh, described the “twelve little 
governments which have already 
been set up and staffed to ensure the 
survival of twelve states of Britain after 
an H-bomb war.” Such a war, he com- 
mented, ‘had been rehearsed in exercises 
many times.” He had himself visited the 
central headquarters of the system and also 
one of the regional headquarters. ‘In the 
event of emergency the key moles would 
be evacuated to a much deeper under- 
ground government headquarters being 
hollowed out far away from London.” The 
Regional Commissioners who would direct 
these twelve little governments were 


“national politicians who, given sufficient 
warning of the threat of war, would dis- 
perse from London to their redoubts.” If 
they should be cut off from each other 
each was empowered to act alone. 

Although this article contained the sub- 
stance of the information that was pub- 


lished in the Spies for Peace pamphlet 
earlier this year, it seems to have made 
very little impression on public opinion, 
and in February, 1962, a D notice was 
issued covering the regional government 


system. 
These facts are recalled in a pamphlet by 
Nicolas Walter, The RSGs, 1919-1963,* 


This pamphlet, drawn wholly from pub- 
lished material, sets out the facts relating 
to the whole development of the RSG 
system from the conclusion of World War 
I, through the various strike emergencies 
and World War II, until the present time. 
It is an extremely useful survey, spoiled a 
little by a rather indiscriminating stridency 
in the introduction, for which Mr, Walter 
is not responsible. 

According to a Home Office circular of 
July of this year it has been realised that 
the fragmentation of the national life in 
war is not likely to stop at 13 pieces (there 
*A Solidarity pamphlet, 197 King’s Cross 
Rd., London, W.C.1, price 6d. 


are 13 regions according to Mr. Walter, 
and not 12 as stated by Mr, Pugh or 14 
as stated by Spies for Peace) and Civil 
Defence now provides for smaller sub- 
regions and groups. 

What was put on record in the Spies for 
Peace pamphlet in regard to the RSG 
structure has been permitted to become 
common knowledge since, although there 
may, of course, have been undisclosed 
changes in the arrangements. What the 
government has been able to keep rela- 
lively concealed is the revelation as to the 
complete vulnerability of the population 
(any population) in the event of nuclear 
war made apparent by tre exercises Para- 
pluie and Fallex 62; and the British gov- 
ernment has not had to resort to a Spiegel 
prosecution to do this. 

It was the information given in the Spies 
for Peace pamphlet on Fallex 62 that was 
the real revelation. This demands further 
publicity much more than the facts about 
RSGs. 


afford unless we are going to continue to 
confine higher education to an elite. Ex- 
periments are taking place in the develop- 
ment of work through seminars on the 
American pattern. This is a welcome 
sign. 

There are many other improvements that 
could be made. For example, all univer- 
sity teachers could be made to take a short 
course in teaching methods, perhaps at 
university departments of education. Lec- 
turers might be encouraged to take elocu- 
tion lessons. 


But the overwhelming need in this field is 
for more student participation and control 
over their own work. In one sense British 
students have a great deal of academic 
freedom, in that so much of the formal 
provision for learning is so third-rate that 
they are forced to work on their own and 
find things out for themselves. This means 
in practice (especially for arts students) that 
there is an “ official university” to which 
everyone is formally attached, and an “ un- 
official” university in which, for example, 
labour clubs run study groups on English 
literature, while lecturers lecture to a 
handful of students. Maybe the former 
will wither away, and maybe it should. 
Yet I believe that there would be much 
more seriousness of purpose, and much 
more worthwhile work done, if the 
teachers themselves took their jobs more 
seriously. 


A plea for professionalism is, inevitably, 
double-edged. The production of better 
scientists to make better weapons is in no 
sense a justification for reform, and it 
should not be used as such, even on the 
tactical level, Yet if we are ever to rid 
ourselves of the idea that a university 
education consists primarily of May Balls 
and punting to Grantchester, both teaching 
and learning must be improved. Some en- 
thusiasm and urgency must be injected into 
the sophisticated Etonian who acts like a 
weary man of the world at the ripe old age 
of twenty. Some more positive guidance 
should be offered to those who are anxious 
to grapple with and respond to intellectual 
challenges. 


Amateur and slipshod teaching will not do. 
Love of learning is not automatic, espe- 
cially among those who have been sub- 
jected to examination after examination 
throughout their whole school life. It has 
to be constantly revived by those who 
know their subject, who care about it, and 
can communicate it. 


Above: students under tuition 
in a Cambridge college 
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THE COLONIAL REVOLUTION 


There is a widespread belief among many African nationalist leaders and their 


supporters in other countries that the “hard core” strongholds of white 
domination in Africa - particularly the Portuguese colonies and South Africa 


- can only be overthrown by violence. 


The two articles on this and the next page provide some insight into the 


nature of the colonial revolution in Africa. 


Irving Wolfe describes a visit 


to Angolan rebels in the Congo preparing for their liberation struggle. Peter 


Worsley discusses an influential book, 


“Les Damnés de la Terre,” by Frantz 


Fanon, which advocates violence as a necessary precondition of colonial 


freedom. 


ND THE 
USE OF ARMS 


Irving M. Wolfe 


Peasants at war 


George Houser and I received a coveted 
invitation to visit the FNLA (Angola Front 
of Nationa] Liberation) training base, where 
enthusiastic volunteers from among the hun- 
dreds of thousands of refugees are trans- 
formed into tough guerrilla fighters. The 
base is near Thysville in the Congo, several 
hours from Leopoldville, over incredibly 
bad roads. Dr. Jan Gilchrist, whose work 
for Emergency Relief for Angola frequently 
takes him to the border areas, seemed to 
know each rut and gulley and avoided them 
with consummate skill. 


The rest of the party consisted of Jonas 
Savimbi, Foreign Minister of the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Angola in Exile, 
Sam Nujoma, President of the South West 
Africa Peoples Organisation, Ndabaningi 
Sithole, who has since become President of 
the Zimbabwe African Peoples Union of 
Southern Rhodesia, and Paul Ngumane, 
President of a new Mozambiquan libera- 
tion movement. 


At the barrier which marked the entrance 
to the camp we were stopped by guards 
carrying automatic weapons. They checked 
our credentials carefully despite the fact 
that Savimbi was well known to them. 
Satisfied at last, they removed the barrier, 
and as we entered we saw that we had been 
covered by numerous hidden machine-guns 
all the while. We could see for several 
miles in all directions in this rolling 
country of fields covered with coarse grass 
and a scattering of small trees. Everything 
we could see was part of the base, and it 
had all been placed at the disposal of 
FNLA by the Congolese government. 


We drove past a small parade ground with 
about twenty grass hut barracks built 
around it, We could see similar installa- 
tions on the hillsides all around. About a 
mile further was the headquarters. The 
large parade ground was dominated by a 
double flagpole from which flew the flags 
of the Congo and the government in exile. 
The headquarters buildings, also of grass. 
were clustered to one side. We were in- 
Vited into one of them to interview the 
young commandant. 


He answered most of our questions in a 
frank and honest manner. Occasionally he 
declined an answer saying it was a military 
secret. He told us the camp can now 
accommodate 3,000 men at a time. There 
are many more men volunteering for ser- 
vice than there are facilities for training 
them. The military instructors are Ango- 
lans who were themselves trained in 
Algeria. The two main needs of the camp 
are more food and more arms. There are 
no ranks among the officers, and officers 
and men eat together and fraternise. 


Fifteen hundred trained and armed men 
recently left the camp and are now fighting 
in Angola with previous graduates of this 
base. There were only 1,500 trainees left 
at the camp as the replacements had not 
yet arrived. 


After we had interviewed the officer we 
were invited to review the troops. Some 
600 men drilled and paraded for us and 
showed they were well trained in this 
branch of the military art. A few had 


automatic weapons and about one hundred 
had rifles. The rest were unarmed, Most 
of them wore neat khaki uniforms and 
brown plimsolls. Some had uniforms but 
no footgear. 


After the parade and inspection by the 
officials the men sang their military anthem 
for us, beautifully and with great feeling. 
Savimbithen mounted the platform beneath 
the flagpoles and addressed them in Portu- 
guese. He was followed on the platform 
by Nujoma, Sithole and Ngumane, all of 
whom spoke in English with Savimbi trans- 
lating. These leaders told the men of the 
liberation struggles in their respective 
countries and how they were all united in 
the great battle in which ultimate victory 
was assured. 


I am no military expert, but I was greatly 
impressed by these men. Most are moti- 
vated by a strong love of home and the 
memory of friends and relatives who were 
murdered by the Portuguese. Many of 
them saw, their homes and fields destroyed 
by bombs from the air as they watched 
helplessly. Others fled their homes and 
country when they heard that marauding 
bands were approaching their villages. 
Now they are trained and armed. Since 
the African summit conference at Addis 
Ababa last May they know that 32 free 
African nations are committed to help 
them, 


A few days later we had the opportunity 
of seeing some political activity among the 
Angolan refugees. We arrived in Kiadi, a 
small village on the Angolan border. News 
of our arrival spread quickly and well over 
a thousand people gathered in this area. 
They formed two lines about thirty feet 
apart. the men on one side and the women 
and children on the other. Each line was 
about a hundred yards long. 


Without any ado, Luis Ingles, the FNLA 
commandant of the border area, raised his 
hand for silence. Everyone became quiet 
and he began to speak in the Kikongo 
tongue. This is the language of the 
Bakongo people who live in northern 
Angola and in this section of the Congo. 
1 did not understand a word of what he 
said, yet 1 was completely captivated by 
the way he said it. He spoke with great 
artistry, his voice changing tone and in- 
flection as he made his different points. 
His gestures were more vivid than any I 
have ever seen before, and at times he was 
acting as much as he was speaking. The 
audience was completely absorbed. 


In speeches in Kikongo there are certain 
phrases which the speaker voices to which 
there are traditional responses by the entire 
assemblage. This is a wonderful device for 
keeping an audience not only awake but 
also alert at every moment. The people 


At a rally held last March in Leopold- 
ville to commemorate the March, 
1961, uprising in Angola, Angolan 
women sit with a nationalist leader 
who has the slogan “The Angolan 
woman will fight” on her blouse. 


seem to be awaiting these phrases and 
they instantly chime in with the response 
in unison, Joud and clear. 


Quite often during his three-quarter of an 
hour speech Ingles sang out ‘ Nyeh, 
nyeh ?” to which the immediate response 
was always “ Nyeh.” This means “Are 
you with me?” “ Yes we are.” Occasion- 
ally I could distinguish the word UPA 
(Union of Populations of Angola, the 
senior partner in the FNLA alliance) as he 
drummed up enthusiasm for the leadership 
and programme of his political party. At 
the end of the talk he asked everyone who 
was for UPA to raise his hand. Everyone 
did. . 

When he finished his speech he introduced 
each of us to the crowd. He told of Dr. 
Gilchrist’s work and explained the contri- 
butions of the American Committee on 
Africa to the liberation struggle. We got 
a big hand. 


A middle-aged man stepped out from the 
crowd and, obviously with the consent of 
all of them, made a speech directed to us. 
He too spoke in Kikongo and was an ex- 
cellent orator. We learned later that he was 
completely illiterate. Ingles translated his 
words into Portuguese and Dr, Gilchrist re- 
translated into English for George and me. 
He thanked us for our interest in their 
cause and for the aid we had given. He 
hoped for more aid. He said the Angolans 
were ready to die to liberate their country 
but needed more arms. 


When he finished, a woman with a baby 
strapped to her back stepped forward and 
spoke of the role of the women in the 
revolt. She was proud that the women, 
despite great difficulties, have done their 
share. She spoke with feeling and orato- 
rica] skill and she received the same respect 
and attention as did the other speakers. 

There were a few more brief speeches by 
some of the elders, all of whom were 
either good or great orators. One of them 
had been a village chief in Angola. He 
said the Portuguese had demanded thirty 
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men for contract labour. He had only 
twenty men left in the village, but the 
authorities did not understand this arith- 
metic and punished him with 300 strokes 
on the palms, 300 on the soles of his feet, 
300 on the buttocks, and then chained him 
in a crouching posture and threw him in 
jail. This wonderful old actor illustrated 
the beatings and chaining with eloquent 
gestures whose humour did not obliterate 
the tragedy. 


In another village we heard of the fate of 
a man and a woman who had gone to draw 
clear water from a spring too close to 
Angola, A Portuguese patrol had chanced 
on them, seized them and beheaded them. 
The heads were planted on the ends of 
poles and paraded in the streets, This 
horrifying Portuguese rite is burned deeply 
into the conscience of Angolans. Above 
the spring on a rock we saw the plaintive 
sign painted: “It doesn't really matter 
what you did here because the future is 
ours.” 


The future is theirs: the man was carried 
to Matadi in the minibus (he had stepped 
on a land mine and his entire body was 
bleeding, the flesh hanging loose and red. 
the lids swollen shut to the size of golf 
balls) . . . the starving child, his skin fol- 
Jowing the contours of the bones beneath, 
save for the protruding, bloated belly .. . 
the woman who sang so clearly her revo- 
lutionary song to an ancient Protestant 
hymn tune... the young militant proudly 
saluting with his wooden rifle the flag of a 
nation in birth. The future is theirs. 


Irving M. Wolfe is a business man from 
New Jersey, USA, who recently visited 
North, East and Central Africa. George 
Houser, who visited the FNLA base with 
him, became director of the American 
Committee on Africa in 1955. He was 
formerly projects secretary of the American 
Fellowship of Reconciliation. This article 
was originally published in the September, 
1963, issue of “ Africa Today,” the journal 
of the American Committee on Africa. 
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Peter Worsley 


A VOICE FROM 


THE 


THIRD WORLD 


To review an intelligent and forceful cele- 
bration of violence in a pacifist journal is 
not easy for one who is not an absolute 
pacifist. To praise it at all is to risk praising 
the virtues of being a wolf to a readership 
of lambs: it is unlikely to be appreciated. 
Yet even for the pacifist - ‘or the anarchist 
pacifist at least - Frantz Fanon’s Les 
Damneés de la Terre (Maspéro, Paris, 1961) 
must exercise peculiar attractions, for it 
also includes an impassioned plea for the 
involvement of people in the running of 
their own lives, a denunciation of soulless 
state-worship and bureacracy, coupled with 
a principled avoidance of any incitement 
to hatred. Yet it also avoids the romantic 
assumption that political organisation - as 
distinct from bureaucratic organisation or 
elite rule - can be replaced by “spon- 
taneity.” 

Fanon, who died recently, was a Martini- 
quais psychiatrist who not only became an 
outstanding leader in the Algerian FLN, 
but was also the most original and articulate 
spokesman for a theoretical tendency which 
represents an important strand in the think- 
ing of the Third World, His writing has 
also importantly influenced such radical 
thinkers outside that “world” as Jean- 
Paul Sartre and Keith Buchanan. Sartre, 
indeed, writes the foreword to this book. 
In it, he takes some of Fanon’s notions 
much further than the author himself, often 
to dangerous lengths. 

Fanon's basic thesis is that violent revolu- 
tion is a precondition, in the colonised 
world, for the overthrow of imperialism, 
for subsequent “ decolonisation,’ and for 
the eventual building of a society which 


will be based on humanist values. For the 
hundreds of millions whose human status 
has been denied by centuries of imperialist 
rule, he believes, the restoration of self- 
respect can only come via a sharp rejection, 
not only of the political and economic 
domination of Europe (and America), but 
also - in its initial phases - by a necessary 
rejection of the whole set of cultural values 
which the Old World has developed and 
imposed on its colonised subjects. 


The form which this revolutionary re- 
jection takes is not, he believes, the classic 
colonial struggle by European-style parties 
led by what the Marxists have seen as the 
most “advanced” and “conscious” ele- 
ments in the population - the working-class 
- but rather the spontaneous violence of the 
peasantry and the urban /umpenproletariat. 
The proletariat is, in the colonies, a rela- 
tively privileged class. Conventional political 
movements are too compromised by parlia- 
mentarianism, by “European” hypocrisy 
and by self-interest, to mount a really revo- 
lutionary challenge to imperialism. Primi- 
tive violence, however, is only a phase in 
the awakening of self-consciousness: it 
paves the way for systematic guerilla war- 
fare, and this in its turn gives way to 
organised military struggle under a political 
leadership which then sets out to trans- 
form mere hatred, and to draw out its 
positive content. The essential task of this 
leadership is to politicise and humanise 
the masses, by becoming immersed in the 
day-to-day miseries and struggles of their 
lives. 


Orthodox political city elements “ para- 


In Algeria, China, and Cuba, says 
Peter Worsley, armed revolution 
brought about greater democratic par- 
ticipation by the people. This picture 
of a girl member of the Cuban militia 
comes from an official Cuban exhibi- 
tion of photographs depicting the 
revolution. 


chuted”’ into the villages fail because they 
attempt to “capture” the peasant masses 
with whom they have no real contact, but 
whom they hope to mobilise. But the 
appropriate leadership does not naturally 
emerge from the countryside itself: “ honest 
intellectuals,’ and other city elements, 
historically, have always been the catalyst, 
once they have proven their bona fides by 
sharing the life of the people. But this 
kind of leadership never comes from the 
“underdeveloped bourgoisies” or the 
party-machine men who rise to power in 
many newly-independent countries (coun- 
tries which, therefore, fail to carry through 
the social revolution). 


Since the prime needs of the twentieth cen- 
tury are the dismantling of the whole 
apparatus of force and oppression - from 
the bomb to colonialism - and the restora- 
tion of human dignity universally, it is 
natural that messages of violent revolution 
like this, or the appeals of Chinese Com- 
munism, evoke powerful responses in the 
Third World, The problem that the pacifist 
has never yet solved is that of achieving 
social liberation by strictly non-violent 
means in the face of Dr. Verwoerd’s police 
or General Massu's parachutists. In some 
countries, with different styles of repression, 
non-violent tactics have not only worked, 
but were even the most appropriate. Only 
lunatics want violence for its own sake, 
and if, as in England, legitimate channels 
of expression are open, then they should 
be used to the utmost. Even in India, non- 
violence could work because mass murder 
was not the conventional British response 
to movements of liberation, and because of 
the strong and practical sympathy for the 
colonised in Britain itself. How far the 
imminent threat of a potentially violent, 
continent-wide revolution in 1946 was 
crucial in the establishment of Indian 
independence is a matter of judgment). 


Those who are not absolute pacifists, then, 
can still work for the ending of war, and 
rely on non-violent methods, and yet side 
too with the colonial revolutionaries. And 
it is a fact that radical decolonisation has 
only occurred in those countries where 
armed revolution took place: notably in 
China and Cuba. 

What is less attractive in Fanon is the 
assumption that violence is unqualifiedly 
“cleansing,” and the romantic belief that 
armed guerilla struggle produces forms of 
organisation that make the concentration of 
political power in the hands of élites im- 
possible, In Algeria, China, and Cuba, the 
politicisation of the masses does mean an 
expansion of democratic consciousness and 
democratic action, as we saw when the 
masses intervened in hundreds of thousands 
during the month of interregnum and 
chaos when armed conflict between Ben 
Bella and Ben Khedda forces looked immi- 
nent. But dangers of centralised power and 
authoritarian habits are bred in military 
organisation, too, and it would be a rash 
man who dismissed lightly the dangers of 
centralisation of authority in the hands of 
single parties, or even single leaders, in 
such societies. Fanon’s talk of the branch 
meeting as a “liturgical act” borders on 
the religious, even to the metaphor 
used, 

Fanon roundly denounces the pretensions 
of the classical Left in the advanced coun- 
tries. As he remarks in another of his books, 
“history has been made for a long time 
now without the European Left.” This is 
a serious accusation, and a serious under- 
estimation, too, of the moral and practical 
importance of the anti-colonial movements 
in Europe: a recent study showed that 
40 per cent of the war material reaching 
Vietnam before 1954 was damaged - by 
workers in Europe. But we remember, too, 
“ official Labour” when faced with Seretse 
Khama, or Ernest Bevin’s declaration that 
the standard of living of his constituents 
depended upon the existence of Britain’s 
Empire. Fanon’s charge makes more sense 
when we remember it in the context of 
Algeria, where a French “socialist” 
governor launched savage reprisals, and 
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when the French Communist Party's record 
was exceedingly thin (as compared, for 
example, with the courageous stand of the 
mass deserters and the “Jeanson net- 
works.”) 

Sartre tells us that we are all, in Europe, 
ineradicably guilty of complicity in imperi- 
alism; our ideals have been “living lies ” 
when it came to applying them to the 
colonies. Fanon, Sartre says, conducts a 
“strip-tease of our humanism.” We are 
reading the book of an “enemy.” I do not 
think Fanon is our enemy. He himself is 
mote restrained normally, though he does 
conclude that Europe is exhausted or irrele- 
vant (rather than directly guilty), even if 
he also states that its history is a “ suc- 
cession of negations of man,” marked by 
“an avalanche of murders.” In fact, what- 
ever his rhetoric, he is addressing us, end- 
ing with an impassioned appeal that we 
revive our “exhausted” humanist and 
internationalist tradition. And, had he 
seriously been completely uninterested in 
Europe's contribution, he would have 
cyclostyled his book in Arabic and distri- 
buted it in Algeria, rather than printing 
it in Paris. 

The limits of his critique are soon reached 
when we probe further the metaphor of the 
“hungry countries” as the liberating agent 
for the whole world. Roughly, the Third 
World countries, in Fanon’s scheme, re- 
place the proletariat of the advanced in- 
dustrial countries in that of Marx, for these 
countries (not a class) are the oppressed 
majority which moves from common self- 
protection, and resistance to exploitation, to 
the armed overthrow of reaction. The 
metaphor is attractive, and explains much 
of the dynamics of twentieth century his- 
tory, But are the emerging countries to 
take up arms and overthrow Western 
capitalism, as Marx expected the workers 
to overthrow their bourgeoisies? Obviously 
not, since this means world war. It is for 
this reason that there has been sharp 
criticism of Fanonist theory on the Left in 
Britain, backed by a reassertion of infer- 
nationalism, notably in Michael Barratt 
Brown’s book, After Imperialism, and in 
his reply to Keith Buchanan in the last 
issue of New Left Review. Not only have 
the working class of the advanced industrial 
countries failed to benefit from being 
“shareholders in empire,” but they have 
commonly struggled, too, against the com- 
mon enemy of both the colonised peoples 
and themselves. Fanonism is fuzzy here, 
and potentially dangerous. What is true is 
that the revolutionary challenge of the 
awakening peoples has helped unlock the 
political stalemate in the overdeveloped 
world, and forced us to rethink our policies 
and define new positions. 

This book is thus a major contribution to 
the political theory of the twentieth cen- 
tury. especially since it is a voice from the 
Third World. In France it is very influ- 
ential, and in the Third World itself will 
no doubt be increasingly studied. Unfor- 
tunately, in dear old England, it is not even 
translated. We go on repeating our errors: 
eighteen years after the event, the 1945 pro- 
ceedings of the fifth Pan-African Congress 
held in Manchester - which set the stage 
for subsequent national liberation in Africa 


- have been published, and are now 
acknowledged as key documents. But con- 
temporary colonial revolution ? Why read 


the writings of coloured men when we have 
the collective wisdom of Messrs. Macmillan, 
Gordon-Walker and Grimond to draw on ? 
Peter Worsley is senior lecturer in charge 
of the department of sociology at Hull 
University. He has done anthropological 
field research among the Australian abori- 
gines and Jinguistic research in Tanganyika. 
During the last war he was with the Kenya 
battalions of the King’s African Rifles, dur- 
ing which time he visited most of East 
Africa and was with African troops in 
India. After the war he was again in 
Africa on educational work and once again 
visited Kenya. In 1960-61 he was director 
of a survey of Northern Saskatchewan, 
Canada. He has just completed the manu- 
script of a book on the Third World. 
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Philip Noel-Baker's short cut 


The Way to World Disarmament Now! 


by Philip Noel-Baker, MP. (Union of 
Democratic Control, 2s 6d.) 
The multilateralist wing of the Labour 


Party is obviously at present making a seri- 
ous attempt to impress the public and the 
unilateralist movement with its proposals. 
In this pamphlet Philip Noel-Baker, MP, 
the Labour Party’s spokesman on_ the 
United Nations and disarmament, presents 
his case. 


It is sometimes claimed that only unilater- 
alists are arrogant and_ holier-than-thou 
when there is talk about disarmament. 
The following paragraph, from the pam- 
phlet under review, should help to correct 
that idea. Mr, Noel-Baker is talking about 
people who are critical of multilateralism : 


“But there are clever people who dis- 


agree. They are ‘intellectuals’ - alas, 
how many ‘intellectuals’! They are 
editors; commentators; diplomats and 


military correspondents; ‘ Patriotic Soci- 
ety” propagandists; ex-members of Gen- 
eral Staffs. They repeat, in ever more 
elaborate and unrealistic formulations, the 
dreary, defeatist shibboleths of the 
past... 


Mr. Noel-Baker is simply being rude, and 
from this paragraph one would hardly 
guess that many people, whose desire for 
peace and disarmament is beyond question, 
are critical of the multilateralist approach. 
Professor Quincy Wright, for example, has 
become increasingly pessimistic about the 
chances of reaching agreed disarmament. 
Where does he count in Mr. Noel-Baker’s 
scheme of things? Is he one of the 
“clever people” or “intellectuals”? And 
is Mr. Noel-Baker prepared to say that 
Quincy Wright simply repeats, “in ever 
more elaborate and unrealistic formulations 
the dreary, defeatist shibboleths of the 
paste 


Section three of this pamphlet opens: 
“There is another school of propagandists 
who . . . advocate what they call ‘arms 
control.’” It is hard to read the rest of a 
section which starts in this way. It is 


revealing to continue, however. Mr. Noel- 


Baker states : 


“The basic assumption made by most 
advocates of arms control is that dis- 
armament is impractical; it is a mirage; 
it simply will not come about. . .” 


This would be fair enough if he went on 
to say why arms controllers are pessimistic 
about disarmament. He fails to do so. 

Mr, Noel-Baker says that the theory of 
atms control “is not only doctrinaire; it is 
in conflict with the whole terrible history 
of the last fifty years.” While this judg- 
ment may be valid, he is unprepared to 
make a similarly tough analysis of the 
doctrine of multilateral disarmament. He 
discounts the possibility of any technical 
difficulties in disarmament, and blames the 
failure to reach agreement partly on “ the 
work of cynical denigration by the intel- 
lectuals, the editors, the commentators and 
the others mentioned above.” He also 
blames ‘the almost universal failure to 
grasp what is at stake.” 


He rightly warns us of the vast size of 
existing stockpiles and the dangers of war 
breaking out. Failure to understand these 
dangers, and an insistence on increasing the 
size of national armaments, has prevented 
disarmament agreements, he says. A 
further reason, he suggests, is that in the 
negotiations of the Committee of Eighteen 
at Geneva Britain has failed to take an 
independent attitude and failed to search 
for compromises. 

By far the most valuable part of the pam- 
phlet is the section on the negotiations of 
the Committee of Eighteen. Here he points 
out how the West has been apathetic about 
the concessions made by the Soviet nego- 
tiators, and he exposes the myth that the 
Soviet Union rejects any inspection until 
the whole process of disarmament is 
complete. 


Throughout this section, however, Mr. 
Noel-Baker seems to work on the assump- 
tion that once there is agreement on the 
form disarmament is to take, and on the 
measures of inspection and control to be 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Strategy of Conflict, by Thomas Schel- 
ling. (Oxford University Press paper- 
back, Ils 6d.) 


A leading arms controller and game theo- 
rist, Professor Schelling, writes in the pre- 
face: ‘The philosophy of the book is that 
in the strategy of conflict there are en- 
lightening similarities between, say, manceu- 
vring in a limited war and jockeying in a 
traffic jam, between deterring the Russians 
and deterring one’s own children, or be- 
tween the modern balance of terror and the 
ancient institution of hostages.” 


Towards Disarmament, prepared by the 
Preparatory Committee of the National 
Congress for Disarmament and Peace. 
(British Peace Committee, Is.) 


This pamphlet has been specially prepared 
for the National Congress for Disarmament 
and Peace, which is being held in Islington 

Town Hall on November 23-24, and is 

being organised by a committee closely 

connected with the British Peace Com- 
mittee, the British branch of the World 

Council of Peace. 

The Pamphlet contains a number of ex- 

tracts from statements by the American 

and Soviet governments, the United Nations. 

Philip Noel-Baker, MP, the World Council 

of Churches, Pope John XXIII, the Mos- 

cow Congress of the World Council of 

Peace, and Harold Wilson, MP. The 

emphasis in all sections is on multilateral 

disarmament or disengagement. 

War Within Man, by Erich Fromm. 
(American Friends Service Committee, 
3Sc. Obtainable from Housmans book- 
shop at 3s.) 

In this pamphlet in the AFSC’s “ Beyond 

Deterrence” series, Erich Fromm argues 


that necrophilia (love of the dead) and 
biophilia (love of life) are determining 
factors in attitudes to war and peace. 
Appended at the end there are five com- 
mentaries on Dr. Fromm’s argument, in- 
cluding some which are very critical of it. 
Organising for Non-Violent Direct Action, 
by Charles Walker. (Published by Charles 
Walker, Cheyney. Pennsylvania. Price: 
50c.) Obtainable from Housmans at 3s 6d. 
Also available in French from the War 
Resisters’ International, 88 Park Avenue, 
Enfield, Middx., price NF 1.50 or 2s, and 
in German from the WRI (price 2s), or 
from VK-Geschaftsstelle, 605 Offenbach 4, 
Postfach 648, Germany (price | DM). 
This short handbook was originally pub- 
lished in the American edition in 1961 and 
was designed to be of use to American 
groups adopting non-violent methods in 
integration and peace campaigns. 


Based on knowledge of a wide variety of 
non-violent campaigns, the handbook lays 
particular stress on the preparations and 
approaches to the public which should pre- 
cede any direct action demonstration. It 
should also help organisers to anticipate 
and prepare for various kinds of repression. 


Some Aspects of Non-Violence (Peace 
Pledge Union, 1s 6d.) 

This is the rather belated report of the 
second non-violence working party of the 
Peace Pledge Union, which met between 
1958 and 1960. It considers different 
emphases in the pacifist movement on non- 
violence, non-violent resistance, non-resist- 
ance, non-violent defence. Concludes 
vaguely that “if violence of every kind is 
renounced, methods will be found by which 
love can have its perfect way.” 


adopted, then a disarmament treaty can be 
signed. “It was evident,” he says, “ that 
an intermediary, a rapporteur, was needed, 
who would give an independent judgment 
on what was ‘best,’ and put forward com- 
promise proposals.” 


The assumption of Philip Noel-Baker's that 
compromise proposals will lead on to dis- 
armament may well be erroneous. For the 
fact still has to be faced that disarmament 
involves risks and dangers which Mr. Noel- 
Baker hardly refers to. He also deals with 
the question of an “international peace 
force” very inadequately, While he sup- 
ports such a body, he is vague about how 
it should be armed, how it would decide on 
action, and who would control it. 


There are other serious omissions, and in 
particular the problem of getting France, 
China, and other countries to take part in 
disarmament negotiations is not considered. 
Yet the whole idea of negotiated disarma- 
ment depends on a balanced and even re- 
duction of forces, and this is completely 
undermined if large and powerful states are 
excluded. 


In an introduction to this pamphlet Harold 
Wilson states: 


“Philip Noel-Baker knows that there is 
no short cut, that the future of mankind 
depends on achieving a break-through at 
the conference table.” 


I think this pamphlet shows the opposite - 
that Philip Noel-Baker is attempting a 
short cut, and is not taking into account 
some of the basic problems which must be 
faced. The problems of inspection, of con- 
trol, and of keeping conflict limited in a 
disarmed world need far more rigorous 
study - and less sloganeering - than Philip 
Noel-Baker offers. 


* * * 


A far more penetrating approach to the 
problems is contained in Disarmament and 
Arms Control, the new international 
quarterly journal edited by Wayland 
Young. The article in this publication, 
which has been noted in Tribune and 
Sanity, is a descriptive piece about the role 
of the neutrals at Geneva. Other articles, 
however, raise questions about the prob- 
lems of inspection, control and conflict 
which have yet to be fully answered. In 
particular an article by Richard J. Barnet 
on “Violations of Disarmament Agree- 
ments ” deserves attention. He writes: 
“The treacherous attack that shatters the 
peace of a supposedly disarmed world 
and the sudden ultimatum backed up by 
a dramatic revelation of a nuclear 
weapons cache are the two terrors to 
which disarmament discussions return 
again and again. It is to these nightmare 
situations that the mind first leaps when 
it contemplates a world substantially 
without legalised armaments. . . The 
possibility that violation would occur 
according to the standard pattern can 
obviously not be discounted. However, 
it is imprudent to exaggerate their likeli- 
hood or to concentrate on them to the 
exclusion of other violations which 
appear more probable.” 
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Mr. Barnet considers a wide variety of pos- 
sible violations: some might be overt, but 
less than all-out, such as Hitler’s reoccu- 
pation of the Rhineland; some might be 
minor challenges based on the “ inherent” 
right of self-defence; and some might arise 
because of friction caused by the inspection 
teams. He warns that some levels of con- 
flict - lower than the Korean War level - 
“are inevitable with or without disarma- 
ment agreements, and the relationship be- 
tween the conduct of states with respect to 
such low-level conflict and their disarma- 
ment obligations becomes exceedingly 
complicated.” 


He goes on to state that guerilla conflict 
would have to be permissible, but warns: 
“Tt is readily apparent that the line be- 
tween such permissible conflict and con- 
flict which one side or the other would 
regard as a violation is extremely hazy.” 
Moreover, he warns that “the psychology 
that impels nations in an environment with- 
out arms control to increase armaments 
levels in order to gain increased security 

. could also operate under a disarma- 
ment agreement.” 


After emphasising that serious problems 
would exist in a disarmed world, Mr. 
Barnet makes some tentative proposals for 
their solution. He makes an interesting 
suggestion that states, instead of regarding 
each other as monolithic units, should pre- 
tend that whenever a violation occurs it is 
not the fault of the government. This 
would offer a face-saving way out of viola- 
tions, though it might not work in im- 
portant crises. It would be hard indeed to 
pretend that the construction of the Berlin 
Wall, or the introduction of Soviet missiles 
into Cuba, were “mistakes” or acts of 
insubordination. 


For several kinds of violations of a dis- 
armament agreement Mr. Barnet recom- 
mends that the violator be given the benefit 
of the doubt, or else that the disarmament 
treaty be renegotiated to accommodate the 
offending country. He states: ‘‘ While the 
line between renegotiation and ‘ appease- 
ment’ in any particular case is a subjective 
one, it seems clear that disarmament obli- 
gations accepted at a single point in time 
cannot be immutable.” 


Nothing seems to me to more clearly 
underline the need to rethink basic ideas 
about disarmament than Mr. Barnet’s 
grapplings with the problem of violations. 
If violent power is, as his article implies, 
liable to be ineffective in dealing with this 
problem, perhaps a development of tech- 
niques of non-violent resistance could pro- 
vide a more resilient answer. Confidence 
in the power of non-violent action might 
decrease the chances both of violations 
and of hysterical and violent responses to 
violations. 


In facing this kind of problem there is 
clearly plenty to talk about between multi- 
lateralists and advocates of non-violent re- 
sistance, What gets in the way. is the short- 
cut approach of people like Philip Noel- 
Baker, 
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UN condemns repression In South Africa 


Denmark’s plan to end apartheid 


The United Nations General Assembly on 
Friday, October 11, adopted, with only one 
country against and no abstentions, a reso- 
lution condemning the South African gov- 
ernment for its “repression of persons 
opposing apartheid.” It requested South 
Africa “to abandon forthwith the arbitrary 
trial now in progress and forthwith to grant 
unconditional release to all political 
prisoners and to all persons imprisoned, 
interned, or subjected to other restrictions 
for having opposed the policy of apar- 
theid.” 

In South Africa the trial of eleven men 
accused of plotting to overthrow the gov- 
ernment was adjourned for twenty days on 
Wednesday, October 9, after Mr. Abraham 
Fischer, defending most of the accused, had 
declared that the defendants were in no fit 
state to appear in court. He said that they 
had been 88 days in solitary confinement 
for 23 hours of every day: “ They have 


had one hour of exercise. They have not 
been allowed to talk to anyone. . . Even 
now they are being kept in single cells for 
23 hours a day, and in these conditions it 
is quite impossible to prepare the case.” 
Seven of ‘the’ accused were charged with 
being members of a “ National High Com- 
mand” formed to direct the planned revo- 
lution. They include Nelson Mandela, 
alleged leader of the banned African 
National Congress underground, who has 
already been jailed for five years for incite- 
ment, and Walter Sisulu, ANC secretary- 
general. The success of the defending 
counsel in having the case delayed because 
of the defendants’ “haggard and drawn 
appearance” has high-lighted what letters 
smuggled out have described as “almost 
unbearable” conditions of the 300-400 
people held all over the country under the 
“90-days law,” some of whom have been 
held for 130 days. 


Nottingham prisoners 


ask for help 


A group of prisoners serving preventive 
detention sentences at Nottingham Prison 
have written to the Prison Reform Council 
signing themselves “The Forgotten Men.” 
They asked the council to distribute copies 
of a memorandum they had written to the 
Home Secretary, certain MPs, and others 
known to be interested in penal reform. 


Angola expects 
new offensive 


Portuguese soldiers in the northern fighting 
zone in Angola are preparing for what they 
think will be the rebels’ first real offensive 
action since the guerilla war broke out 
more than two years ago, according to a 
report in the New York Times on October 
5. The expectation is based on the assump- 
tion that the rebels are far better trained 
and disciplined than they were a year ago 
and that they are known to have received 
an increasing supply of mines and auto- 
matic weapons from their bases in the 
Congo. 

The rebels are estimated to have at least 
3,000 guerillas active in Angola, with many 
more freshly trained men standing by in 
the Congo. They are expected to strike 
with even more concentration than recently 
within a few weeks, when the rainy season 
comes. The bad weather will curtail air 
Missions and restrict the Portuguese army’s 
mobility. ‘The main question is where 
they will hit and in what numbers,” said 
Capt. Ribeiro da Cunha, who is in charge 
of the Portuguese army in the Carmona 
area, 


French students in 
objection survey 


A survey recently made of a section of 
French students in technical colleges, 
secondary schools, and teachers’ training 
colleges reveals what may be latent support 
for the intensive and widespread campaign 
in France to obtain full legal status and 
recognition for conscientious objectors. 
This campaign coincided with the attempt 
to have a bill passed in the French parlia- 
ment which will grant recognition to the 
objectors. The bill passed the National 
Assembly on Tuesday. 

The survey asked directly whether the 
students approved or disapproved of con- 
scientious objection and followed with a 
free discussion in which they were asked 
to justify their attitude; it found that 43 
per cent, thought rejection of military ser- 
vice inexcusable, but that 56.7 per cent. 
thought that it was excusable or justified. 
In the free discussion some people who 
strongly opposed violence or the use of 
arms were also against conscientious objec- 
tion, and there were a large number who 
said they supported individual liberties 
who were also against objection. Those 
who excused or justified objection were 
mainly concerned with the rights of indi- 
viduals and the futility or brutality of war, 
but 30 per cent. of them thought there 
might be circumstances in which they might 
disapprove of the objectors. New Society 
comments on those excusing or justifying 
objection, “ Their reasons were more varied 
and tended to be better thought out than 
those against.” (New Society, October 10 
and the latest issue of Revue Francaise 
Sociologique.) 


Nine months ago a sub-committee of the 
Advisory Council on the Treatment of 
Offenders recommended the abolition of the 
preventive detention system, under which 
persistent offenders are given long sent- 
ences, although the actual offences may be 
trivial. One of the interim measures pro- 
posed was that the benefits of hostel life 
could be extended to all those who would 
profit by them. 


The prisoners complain that the hostel 
scheme is being operated unfairly, causing 
“a general atmosphere of tension.” Hostel 
vacancies offer the chance of self-rehabili- 
tation and are naturally preferred to the 
endless monotony of life in a full security 
prison, where little or no training for a 
trade is given. The prisoners write: 


“We have by no means overlooked the 
fact that the public must be protected. 
On the other hand every person serving 
a sentence of preventive detention must, 
regardless of his crime or record, be re- 
leased at the end of his sentence, Release 
on licence under the present system, 
which renders him more susceptible to 
crime than at the time he was sentenced, 
offers little or no protection to the public 
during his brief spell of freedom. Much 
can be done in this respect by discharging 
detainees well prepared and in a fit state 
to take their places in community life 
outside by the immediate adoption of the 
recommendations of the sub-committee 
regarding rehabilitation.” 


The authors of the document, although 
known to the Prison Reform Council, are 
obliged to remain anonymous for fear of 
repercussions, and to ensure delivery, prison 
censorship was circumvented, which is con- 
sidered a serious offence by prison 
governors. 

The Prison Reform Council] is pressing the 
Home Secretary to say why the recom- 
mendations of the sub-committee have not 
been implemented and why the hostel places 
available at Nottingham Prison are not ail 
being used for preventive detainees. 


Third sentence 
for Italian CO 


The case of an Italian conscientious objec- 
tor, who has just been sentenced to jail fora 
third time, is drawing attention to the prob- 
lem of conscientious objectors in countries 
where there is no legal provision for them. 
Leonardo Rutigliano, an Italian Jehovah’s 
Witness, who had served a six months’ 
sentence for refusing military service, was 
released on January 27, 1963. He was 
called up again on March 3, and when he 
again refused he was sentenced to four 
months with costs. He was released on 
July 8, and after he had been at home for 
little more than a week he was again called 
up. On July 18 he was sentenced to soli- 
tary confinement while awaiting a new trial. 
On July 19 his wife gave birth to a son, 
whom he still has not seen. Peace News is 
now informed that Rutigliano has been 
sentenced to imprisonment for a2 third 
time. 

Italy and Switzerland make no legal pro- 
vision for conscientious objectors, and the 
War Resisters’ International states that it 
is to mount “a forceful campaign ” in both 
these countries beginning on December 1. 
In November there will be a national con- 
gtess to press the Italian government to 
grant legal status to COs. 


On October 14 the Danish Foreign Minister, 
Mr. Per Haekkerup. arrived in New York 
on a special visit to the United Nations to 
discuss the Danish government's proposals 
to increase pressure on the South African 
government while seeking safeguards for 
the white population after apartheid has 
been ended. 


South African representatives regard the 
proposals - or, indeed, any proposals where 
the principle of universal adult suffrage in 
South Africa is recognised - as unlikely to 
be able to find adequate safeguards for the 
white population. However, Hella Pick 
reported in the Guardian on October 15 
that there appeared to be “ growing in- 
terest’ in the Danish proposals at the 
UN, 

The Danish plan is based on the comple- 
mentary premises that there can be no stop- 
ping the almost universal desires and pres- 
sures to end apartheid and that the pres- 
sures cannot effectively remove white 
domination unless the whites are genuinely 


convinced that they will be safeguarded 
when the apartheid system is ended. 


The plan recommends that sanctions should 
be intensified and widened in scope and 
that such sanctions will not be effective 
unless the African states can arrive at 
agreement with South Africa’s major trad- 
ing partners, who would carry the main 
burden if an effective policy was put into 
operation. At the same time, Denmark 
suggests that the United Nations should 
declare that the rights of all individuals 
should be respected once apartheid is ended 
and a “truly democratic multi-racial society 
is established.” 

Denmark, Norway and Sweden are urging 
that talks should be held about co-opera- 
tion in sanctions between the African 
countries and the US and Western Euro- 
pean countries, They also wish UN dele- 
gates to suggest the kind of guarantees that 
would be needed to safeguard the white 
population jn South Africa if apartheid can 
be ended by external pressures. 


Torture and slavery alleged 
in Oman report 


Damage caused by RAF bombing of Omani towns. 


Charges that British officers and men took 
part in torture and widespread devastation 
in Oman are contained in a report from 
the Committee of Rights for Oman which 
was submitted by Mr. Robert Edwards, 
M.P., to the United Nations Trusteeship 
Committee on Wednesday, October 9. 


The atrocities are alleged to have taken 
place in fighting which has been going on 
in Oman since 1955. The Omanis claim 
that their land was invaded by British 
forces and the Sultan of Muscat’s troops, 
whereas the Sultan claims that Oman is part 
of his domain and that he was quelling a 
revolt there. 


The report claims that the RAF annihilated 
17 villages and severely damaged the five 
main Omani towns. The country was over- 
run and large numbers of Omanis were 
rounded up. The wounded “were thrown 
into pits specially dug for the purpose and 
left to die of their wounds.” Captured 
Omani soldiers were interrogated very 
brutally, and in one area, the report alleges, 
“Those who refused to answer questions 
were thrown .. . on to a large iron spike 
which impaled them through the stomach; 
then they were left to die slowly.” Atroci- 
ties were committed against many civilians, 
including one case where “an old woman 
was burned alive by men of the British- 
officered forces. Her only crime was that 
she was a friend of an Omani leader.” 


Many prisoners were taken by the Sultan’s 
army, who have kept them in dungeons 
without trial - some for over six years. 
478 prisoners are alleged to have died from 
disease, starvation and torture. 

The report says that this information came 
from British servicemen who cannot dis- 
close their names “for fear of disciplinary 
action being taken against them.” It also 
states that slavery remains a legal institu- 


tion only in the area of British influence 
and control in South Arabia. It refers to 
reports from the British Anti-Slavery 
Society that Muscat, Dubai and Buraimi 
(all within the British sphere of influence) 
are recognised centres for slave trading. 
Major W. O. Little estimated that in one 
year, 1955, “the British authorities allowed 
between 1,500 and 2,000 slaves to be trans- 
ported through Buraimi.” 


Meanwhile, according to Mr. Faris Glubb, 
secretary of the Committee of Rights for 
Oman, the fighting between the Sultan of 
Muscat and the Imam of Oman, the tor- 
tures, the arrests and the slavery are all 
still going on in Oman. 


Bulgarian choice 


Young Bulgarian men are now offered the 
alternative of mining work to military ser- 
vice, reports the Bulgarian newspaper, 
Komsomolska. If they are prepared to 
work in the mines for three years with the 
same wages, holidays and rights as the 
ordinary miners, they will not be asked to 
do any kind of military service or 
training. 


Staff needed 


There is an urgent need for teaching staff 
at the only day secondary school for 
Africans in Bulawayo, Southern Rhodesia. 
Quakers in the city are appealing for a 
young or retired Quaker teacher to go out 
there if even only for one year. Subjects 
mainly required are mathematics and 
science up to GCE “O” level, writes Joyce 
L. Stewart, of 6 Exhibition Court, Barrow 
Street, Bulawayo, in The Friend, 
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ARDEN ON THE 
RAMPAGE ? 


In an interview with Albert Hunt published in Peace 
News on August 30, John Arden argued for a theatre that 
was sexually exciting and satisfying in the tradition of 


Aristophanes. He also said that he believed that poetry 


was more important than rational discussion as the basis 
of drama. In the following two articles Geoffrey Carnall 
argues against John Arden, and Albert Hunt replies. 


GEOFFREY CARNALL 


John Arden’s article “A Theatre of Sex- 
uality and Poetry” (Peace News, August 
30) has failed to provoke the kind of argu- 
ment one would have expected in this 
paper. Some of the people who might have 
written may be in the same position that 
I'm in, of not having seen any of Mr. 
Arden’s plays. This makes it difficult to 
comment on the article, as by itself it isn’t 
quite clear what he’s getting at. Some 
points that he makes, however, obviously 
need arguing about, and if better qualified 
people haven’t so far bothered to write, it 
may be useful to express a reaction in the 
hope that it will set off further discussion. 
Mr. Arden contrasts the “ intellectual play,” 
whatever that may be, with the uninhibited, 
sexual, drunken, licentious plays performed 
in the service of Dionysos - the kind of 
play that Aristophanes wrote, more espe- 
cially the Lysistrata. Mr. Arden is all for 
Dionysos, and consequently feels in strong 
sympathy with his rogue borough coun- 
cillor in The Workhouse Donkey, who 
abandons power and respectability, saying 
“ Swyve* you, I’m through.” 


Pacifists may well find this worrying. It 
sounds like an uncritical glorification of the 
tantrum, going on the rampage, a state of 
mind closely related to the nihilistic hatreds 
which are tearing our world apart, It is 
understandable that people should wanr to 
go on the rampage. The modern world is 
much too complicated for mental health, 
and we probably are getting on each other’s 
nerves, like animals in an overcrowded zoo. 
Most of us feel like Mr. Arden’s borough 
councillor at times, and if so there’s no 
point in pretending that we don’t. But 


* I use one of the substitute expressions suggested 
by Mr. Arden for the uncouth original. 


there’s no point either, in being swamped 
by our tantrum. The need surely is to get 
it into some kind of perspective. 


In one part of his article, indeed, Mr. 
Arden seems to be saying just this. He 
defines the playwright’s primary job as one 
of dramatising the clash of temperament. 
He himself does his utmost to show the 
strength, integrity, and common sense of 
characters with whom he doesn’t sym- 
pathise, like the ferocious chief constable. 
He is not content to have mere Aunt 
Sallies in his plays. This doesn’t mean that 
he wants to leave the audience in mid-air. 
He makes clear which side he’s on, but he 
also wants to make clear that this is no 
more than his personal taste. 


Having said this, however, he points out 
that the argument of the play - the clash 
of chief constable and borough councillor 
- is crossed by the mood of rampage. He 
finds himself putting in bits simply to 
annoy respectable dramatic critics, and 
dreams dreams of audience participation in 
strip-tease scenes. At this point in the 
article, Mr. Arden’s anxiety to be fair to 
the chief constable looks like an anxiety to 
have a really substantial Aunt Sally to 
hit. 

If one is aiming at ‘producing a strong 
dramatic effect there is no reason why one 
shouldn’t involve the audience in a ram- 
page. But if one views the theatre with 
the prejudices of a pacifist, then one will 
feel that Mr. Arden is on the wrong lines. 
But I haven’t seen his plays, and I don’t 
know. 

After all, Arnold Wesker’s Chips with 
Everything might be called a tantrum about 
life in the RAF, but that would hardly do 
justice to the play. His portrayal of the 


officers, it is true, is clearly born of loath- 
ing and contempt, and Mr. Wesker aims at 
producing a sense of outrage at the end, 
when we are shown the triumph of the 
military machine - a triumph in which the 
playing of “God Save the Queen” invites 
the audience to join. (Do we stand up? 
But how shameful after what has hap- 
pened! Do we remain seated? But how 
embarrassing!) The audience's predica- 
ment forces it to realise that it is pretty 
helpless in relation to the machine, and it 
is in heightening this realisation that the 
play is doing its job. 


We enter into the rebellious recruit’s 
attempt to organise an onslaught on the 
system, and when the onslaught fails we 
don’t feel that rebellion is necessarily futile, 
though something was seriously wrong with 
it this time (illusions about folk culture, no 
doubt), Thus those in the audience who 
agree with the play’s “ argument” are chal- 
lenged, provoked, and (perhaps) inspirited; 
those who disagree with it are angered and 
disconcerted. But agree or disagree, the 
audience is not invited to go on the ram- 
page. It remains to some extent aloof 
from the action: an aloofness necessary to 
viewing the situation as a whole, including 
that part of the situation which is disclosed 
in the audience’s reactions. 


It is neither an “intellectual play” nor a 
Dionysian play, although Dionysos is pre- 
sent, as he always ought to be. Still less is 
it peace propaganda. ‘The audience is in- 
volved in a collective re-enactment of a 
conflict situation - involved, however, as 
spectators free to contemplate their involve- 
ment. We see the situation we are in more 
fully, and to that extent we are in a better 
position to contend with it. 


ALBERT HUNT 


I find it very hard to take Geoffrey Car- 
nall’s piece on Arden seriously. It’s so 
pompous and humourless, “The modern 
world is much too complicated for mental 
health, and we probably are getting on each 
other’s nerves, like animals in an over- 
crowded zoo.” Quite. But what's all this 
got to do with Arden? Is Geoffrey Carnail 
really suggesting that to pull Philip Hope- 
Wallace’s leg is to be swamped by a 
tantrum? And that to enjoy watching 
pretty girls take their clothes off is to go 
on the rampage ? 


Geoffrey Carnall is, of course, in a diffi- 
culty. He hasn’t seen any of Arden’s plays, 
hasn’t, apparently, even read any - although 
they are all easily available in cheap 
editions. And so he can only talk about 
the Peace News interview. Only the inter- 
view relates very closely to the plays. And 
so he finds himself pronouncing on things 
he admits to knowing nothing about. 


All the same, if he’d read the interview a 
bit more carefully he would have found it 
easier to understand what Arden was get- 
ting at. This business of the strip-tease 
show, for example. Geoffrey Carnall seems 
to think that Arden is simply inviting his 
audience to indulge in a “rampage.” But 
Arden said he had three aims in the strip- 
tease scene. Firstly, he wanted the audi- 
ence to enjoy quite openly the pleasure of 
watching pretty girls get undressed. He 
would have liked this to be much more 
frankly enjoyable than the Lord Chamber- 
lain would allow. Secondly, he wanted the 
audience to understand the reactions of the 
characters on the stage. In other words, 
the scene had to make its dramatic point in 
relation to the rest of the story. And, 
thirdly, he hoped to make the audience 
aware of the essential dreariness of a strip 
club (once described as a form of window- 
shopping in which the goods are inspected 
but never taken home), This third point 


is extremely important and illuminates all 
Arden’s dramatic method. Far from in- 
viting his audience to lose itself in a ram- 
page, Arden is forcing people to make 
judgments, He is saying, “Sex ought to 
be gay and enjoyable - look how marvel- 
lous these girls are, But, the commercial 
sex of a strip club is ultimately dead and 
unfulfilling.” Arden is presenting alter- 
natives - only he is presenting them, not as 
points in a verbal debate, but in a concrete, 
physical image which makes us feel the 
contradictions involved. This seems to me 
to be getting things into something much 
more precise than “some kind of per- 
spective.” 


Once this point about Arden’s presentation 
of contradictions is understood the rest of 
his arguments fall into place. For example, 
in his presentation of the chief constable 
Feng, Arden is not setting up an Aunt 
Sally (as Wesker does, incidentally, with the 
officers in Chips With Everything). Arden 
is aware that order and anarchy are both 
essential elements in human experience; 
and so he is able to understand and re- 
spond to the complete integrity of Feng, 
even though, temperamentally, he doesn’t 
share Feng’s views. As in the strip scene, 
he makes us feel Feng’s integrity - but also, 
through the action of the play, he forces 
us to ask questions about its destructiveness. 
In the same way, although temperament- 
ally he is sympathetic to the borough 
councillor, he shows us, in Charlie’ Butter- 
thwaite, a man who destroys himself 
through the rigidity of his hatred of Feng. 


Charlie is at one and the same time poli- 
tical idealist, charlatan and rogue. The 
irony is that in his gesture of irresponsi- 
bility he re-discovers the humanity his 
politics had almost forgotten. Arden’s 
dramatic power lies in his ability to make 
his audience aware of these contradictions 
in direct, physical terms. 


Such an ability demands an organising in- 
telligence that has nothing to do with tan- 
trums. And to confuse a theatre which 
works in this way with an invitation to a 
rampage is, I believe, wrong-headed. 


But what disturbs me much more than this 
is the assumption which lies behind 
Geoffrey Carnall’s remarks. This is that 
any theatre ought to be approached with, 
as he puts it, “the prejudices of a pacifist.” 
It may be possible, he implies, to aim for 
a “strong dramatic effect” in certain ways, 
but pacifists will reserve the right to 
measure a play against their own precon- 
ceived ideas. 


This seems to me to be of central import- 
ance. For if we aré going to measure the 
importance of theatre against our -pacifist 
prejudices, how are these prejudices ever to 
be explored ? How are they to grow and 
develop in) relation to a changing situa- 
tion ? How are they to be put under any 
pressure and challenged in any meaningful 
way ? 

I reject totally the implication that because 
I write for Peace News I ought to approach 
the theatre, or anything else, with the 
“ prejudices of a pacifist.” I believe that 
the theatre is something to be experienced, 
that experience contributes towards growth, 
and that if in the course of examining my 
Own experience I am brought to question 
assumptions I already hold, whether about 
sex or pacifism, it may not necessarily be 
the play that is wrong, but my own 
assumptions. 


Arden once described himself as a pacifist 
who knows that when he is hit he very 
easily hits back. In Serjeant Musgrave's 
Dance he showed us a man who wanted to 
impose peace by force. When I am con- 
fronted by readers who write angry letters 
and cancel their subscriptions because 
Arden uses a four-letter word, I can only 
conclude that Musgrave isn’t alone, 


Non - violent defence 

The editorial “Is CND finished ?” (Peace 
News, September 20) says that the peace 
movement needs to develop and advocate 
a hard strategy of non-violent resistance 


and defence. I agree. The wide variety of 
positions and emphases in the peace move- 
ment is not in itself a sign of weakness. 
Normally all do not think and emphasise 
the same thing. The real danger is that the 
normal differences will be seized upon to 
justify endless partisan debate within the 
peace movement, This can become a form 
of cannibalism. When things are not going 
well in public outreach it is always a 
temptation to use up energies and vent 
frustration by factional dispute. A clear 
strategy of non-violent resistance and de- 
fence would appeal to many unilateralists 
and multilateratists alike, and it would be 
challenging to those who are neither. The 
peace movement could move forward again. 
Differences over the totalitarian threat to 
freedom would still exist, but would not 
necessarily preclude those with different 
views on that subject joining in furthering 
the non-violent strategy. In the absence of 
such a strategy all of the debate in the 
world on these doctrinal issues, even if the 
debate should produce consensus (which is 
unlikely), would not add a feather’s weight 
to the peace cause. 

Stewart Meacham, 

Peace Education Secretary, 

American Friends Service Committee, 

160 N. Fifteenth Street, 

Philadelphia 2, 

Pennsylvania, U.S.A. 


East Germany 


I wish to comment on the articles by 
Theodor Ebert in Peace News (September 
6 and September 13). 

1. To work for an uprising in the German 
Democratic Republic is politically nonsen- 
sical or even criminal. 

2. The help we can give the people in the 
GDR is to reduce political and military ten- 
sions, to create an atmosphere of friendship 
and understanding between the two Ger- 
man states, which may lead to a confeder- 
ation and eventually to reunification. All 
subversive and underground activity spoils 
the situation in East and West Germany. 
3. Co-existence, not non-violent defence, is 
the alternative to war and violence. As 
Theodor Ebert agrees with your views 
about non-violent defence I understand 
why you give so much space to his useless 
and dangerous articles. 

Dr. Hannelis Schulte, 

6904 Ziegelhausen iiber Heidelberg, 
Sitzbuchweg 14, 

W. Germany. 


The cards 
is 
coming ! 


No sooner do we get the “summer” holi- 
days over than the dread season of Christ- 
mas Starts to loom up. For the ucxt couple 
of months we'll be hammering away at you 
with adverts for Endsleigh cards and 
desperate appeals for you to man a stall 
at the Peace News Fair. 

All in all, Christmas (like all bank holi- 
days) is about as much trouble as it’s 
worth. True, it means the odd day off. 
But that means a working day lost, so you 
have to work twice as hard the rest of the 
week to get the paper out on time. This 
year it looks as if we'll have to produce 
an eight-page issue for Christmas week : 
this will mean less to read, and for this we 
apologise. No apologics, though, for de- 
manding your money as usual. Christmas 
or no Christmas, we can’t do without it. 


ROD PRINCE 
total since February 1 


£1610 


contributions this week £3 16 6 


we need £5000 by February 1964 
Please make cheques etc. payable 
to Lady Clare Annesley Treasurer 
Peace News 5 Caledonian Road 
London N1 
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Eichmann’s trial 


I noted wiih some interest that Hannah 
Arendt agreed with the bringing of Eich- 
mann to trial and his execution. This 
acquiescence, which is, I think, a fairly 
general one, has accepted an international 
kidnapping, a six months’ trial, and a 
capital punishment with little criticism. But 
the trying of Eichmann raises, it seems to 
me, some very important points. 


The kidnapping has been accepted, although 
it was, I think, against international law: 
the very law which brought the charge of 
crimes against humanity against the accom- 
plices of Hitler. The trial took place in 
Israel. I do not imply that it was unfair, 
but there are other places where the atmo- 
sphere would have been less charged. And 
the death sentence was passed in a country 
which does not, I understand, ordinarily 
use it, and after subjecting the prisoner to 
six months’ imprisonment leading to a 
judgment which was not in doubt for a 
single day. 


I am not of course defending Eichmann, 
but I have grave doubts as to the necessity 
of the trial taking place at all. Was there 
any other motive than revenge? It seems 
that the Jewish people who, like Christians, 
place mercy high in their religion, let pass 
a great opportunity. 


Some cynicism seems to me to be provoked 
when looking at affairs of international 
morality and justice. One might have some 
doubts about the Nuremburg trials if other 
atrocities such as Dresden (for example) 
were also brought into view. No doubt 
there are many Germans who believe that 
Hitler’s accomplices were tried and exe- 
cuted because they lost the war, just as 
Eichmann could be kidnapped with im- 
punity because he was a citizen of a dead 
state - the Third Reich. 

Eric Tartakover, 

26 Brookland Rise, 

London, N.W.11. 


Leadership 


From recent articles and letters in Peace 
News it has become apparent that a number 
of prominent peace campaigners are con- 
cerned almost obsessively with the need for 
strong leadership in the peace movement. 
It may be true that when there is a strong 
leadership there is the most spectacular 
progress towards our objectives, but it is 
equally true that excessive reliance on the 
efforts of one or two people causes chaos 
when there is a leadership collapse. 


It is futile to talk and act as though all our 
problems will be over when we have a 
*‘pood” leader again. The hard fact is 
that only when we can build up our 
strength and unity on the rank and file level 
will we be able to call ourselves strong. 
Leadership initiative may produce tempo- 
rary spectacular advances, but as always the 
collapse of the leadership then confronts 
the group with its own integral weakness. 
As long as we need leaders we .are capable 
of little or no lasting influence. 

Tan Vine, 

3 Freeland Place, 

Hotwells, Bristol 8. 


Fallex '63 


As if the world isn't full enough of real 
and terrible problems CND, in order to 
have a demonstration, has to invent a 
purely imaginary one! I am, of course, 
referring to the utterly ludicrous Operation 
Fallex '63 planned for November. 


Britain is embarking on its Polaris building 
programme, the Americans are investing 
new millions on their bases here, the V- 
bomber force is getting a face-lift, and the 
new Public Order Act has been thrown in 
our teeth. 


Franco-German militarism is a rising threat, 
the Emergency Laws will give the German 


a 


NEVER ON SUNDAY 


You meet all sorts selling Peace News. At 
Hyde Park the other Sunday a lady said 
she supported all we said but wouldn't 
buy a copy. “} never buy papers on Sun- 
day,” she announced firmly. Who will help 
us to sell on other days? One new seller 
in Hampstead, Marjorie Fisher, reports that 
she sold her dozen in 15 minutes and has 
now ordered two dozen. Can you spare 15 
minutes for street selling? It's peace work 
at piece rates. Write to the circulation 
manager, Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, 
London, N.1. 


government greater powers than Hitler ever 
had, and the bomb is about to go off in 
the Sahara. 


The Pentagon is planning to make the 
Mediterranean a Polaris lake and js build- 
ing other rocket bases near Verona. 


New local wars are threatened along the 
Sino-Indian and Sino-Soviet frontiers, the 
Nagas are threatened with extermination, 
and chemico-biological warfare is at this 
moment being practised in Vietnam. 


A terrible civil war seems possible in South 
Africa and Southern Rhodesia, an inhuman 
no-man’s-land has just been imposed along- 
side the Berlin Wall, and the Cubans are 
getting ready for the next invasion. 

And all CND can do is to dream up a 
Soviet nuclear attack on Britain in 
November! 


May I make two modest suggestions ? 
Firstly, that the Fallex nonsense be scrapped 
in toto instanter. Secondly, that we focus 
the autumn campaign on the French tests. 


It is likely that when our French friends 
put on a demo in Paris, Committee of 100 
people, perhaps in three figures, will get 
over there. CND support planned now 
could turn that three figures into something 
like four. We could charter a fleet of 
planes or take a whole boat-train right 
through. The next weekend we could put 
on a major protest at the French Embassy 
in London and take steps through our inter- 
national contacts -to encourage similar 
demonstrations at every French embassy 
in the world. 

What is holding us up ? 

Peter Cadogan, 

5 Acton Way, 

Cambridge. 


Moreno Barranco 


There are still no precise details about the 
death of Moreno Barranco, a young 
Spanish writer, in a Barcelona hospital at 
the end of February this year. He was 
taken to hospital in a dying condition two 
days after his arrest and interrogation by 
the Franco police. The police explained his 
injuries as coming from a suicide attempt. 
A group of Spanish intellectuals have tried 
unsuccessfully to get the correct facts of his 
injuries and death. ‘I hope their efforts will 
be supported in this country. 


At the time of the world-wide protests at 
the execution of Julian Grimau a few 
critics said that the Franco authorities inter- 
rogated and executed Grimau only because 
of the protests, and the best help for the 
Spanish democrats was silence. 


The case of Moreno Barranco, which was 
hushed up and is only now becoming 
known, shows this argument to be false. 
Only the spotlight on the condition and 
treatment of political prisoners in Spain 
can bring help to the victims of Franco’s 
despotic regime. 

Alec Digges, 

Hon. Sec., International Brigade Assn., 

28 Coppetts Road, 

London, N. 10. 


Peace army 


I wonder if the readers of Peace News 
would be prepared to try to get a peace 
army formed. 


A start might be made by getting signa- 
tures for a petition that stated: ms 


We the tax payers who supply the money; 
We the unemployed who want work; 


We the young people who want a con- 
structive outlet for our vitality. 
Ask that we may be recruited for peace- 
ful work at home and abroad. 
We want to build roads, grow food, and 
distribute it to the hungry. 
Help to clear slums, build homes for the 
homeless. 
Help victims of war (not make them). 
Share in the rebuilding of places devas- 
tated by natural calamities. 
Anything in fact that will make us feel 
that our lives are purposeful, and that 
the world will be a better place because 
we have lived and worked. 
Quaker work camps have made a start, but 
only people who can afford to work for 
nothing can attend these for any length of 
time. 
There is so much to be done that only a 
government could organise and finance such 
a scheme; we must make them do it. 
Impossible ? Two things are certain: if we 
don’t try we will never know, and if enough 
people do try nothing is impossible. 
Aileen King, 
Hatching Tan, 
Little Totham Plains, 
Nr. Maldon, Essex, 
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A SPECIAL MESSAGE TO OXFAM'S FRIENDS 


October 5 was Oxfam’s 2ist anniversary. What more practical 
way to mark it than to help this urgent stage of the 
Freedom from Hunger Campaign. So Oxfam is giving itself 
the hardest job yet. To raise £1,000,000 in 3 months, to 
provide a special contribution to the Freedom from Hunger 
Campaign - to get work started in many places where lack of 
money still condemns thousands of people to hunger. 


New projects have been carefully prepared. Human lives 


depend on them. 


This new onslaught means crops in the fields; tools; training ; 
homes; jobs. To help the hungry help themselves. 


We are asking the whole nation to back 
this drive against hunger - the biggest 
we have ever launched 


Therefore we ask our friends not only for a special contribu- 
tion. We ask you to use your influence, to spread the word, 
to stimulate action in your area. - 


We need helpers as well as money... 


To save. 
more lives. 


To grow 


To end 
‘this unjust 
suffer ing Se 


"SOME OF THE NEW PROJECTS 


helpers to collect pledged gifts. to organise town collections, to 
distribute leaflets, to hold “saleable-gift” parties, to go 
carolling. Helpers willing to give an hour or so of their time. 
Helpers with ideas. 


For thousands of people who go hungry day after day this is 
the most important campaign Oxfam has ever launched. 
Please consider how you can help it. 


LT 


DB) Dominica, B.W.I. 
Livestock and pasturage 
improvements £22,925. 
Jamaica 

Farm training and 
equipment se £4,750 
Gilbert & Ellice Islands 
Plant introduction and 
livestock £28,449 
Swaziland 

Agricultural shortcourse 
training centre and 
general farm improve- 
mentee eee £49,517, 


C\ Many special church services are being held. Interesting national 
events and TV & radio programmes have been arranged to back 


the Oxfam Hunger £ Million. Details sent with pleasure. Watch this 
paper and the national press for other campaign news. 


every £ has a vital job to do 


PLEASE SEND SOON TO: 
THE OXFAM HUNGER £ MILLION 
BARCLAY’S BANK OXFORD 


THE OXFORD COMMITTEE FOR FAMINE RELIEF IS SPONSORING THIS APPEAL 
TG PROVIDE A SPECIAL CONTRIBUTION TO THE UK FREEDOM FROM HUNGER CAMPAIGN 
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BRICKS: CALL FOR INQUIRY 


The magistrate acquitted the boy because 
there appeared to be “some element of 
doubt.” 


Donald Rooum 

A charge of possessing an offensive weapon 
was dismissed by the magistrate, Mr. E, G. 
H. Robey, when Donald Rooum, a car- 
toonist, appeared at Marlborough Street 
Court on August 8. Mr. Rooum said that 
a portion of brick was “planted” on him 
and that he was beaten up by Detective 
Sergeant Challoner at West End Central 
Police Station. Mr. Rooum is suing Chal- 
loner, claiming damages for wrongful 
arrest, wrongful imprisonment, assault and 
malicious prosecution. The case is to be 
heard in the High Court. 


John Apostolou and 
juveniles ‘A’ & ‘B’ 
As The People reported last Sunday, John 


Apostolou, who appeared at Marlborough 
Street, and the two juveniles, “A” and 


“8B,” who appeared at Chelsea Juvenile 
Court on Wednesday, October 9, did not 
know each other. They first met in Trafal- 
gar Square on July 11. They decided to go 
to Claridges ahead of the main body of the 
marchers, but were stopped by a police 
cordon 150 yards from the hotel. They 
were then seized by the police. 


John Apostolou was taken off by PC Bat- 
tiss and was searched in the street, when 
Battiss says he found the brick on him. 
One juvenile was taken off by Sergeant 
Challoner and the other by another police- 
man, 


When they were all brought to West End 
Police Station Challoner took over. The 
father of one of the boys said they were 
slapped around by him, kicked up the 
stairs, and slapped around a good deal 
more. They were frightened. Portions of 
brick were produced and one was attributed 
to each of them. Challoner, the three boys 
agree, said: “One for you and one for 


Trevor Hatton drops appeal 


Acting on legal advice, Trevor Hatton, 
Peace News circulation manager, has with- 
drawn his appeal against his conviction on 
a charge of assaulting a policeman during 
the Whitehall demonstration on Tuesday, 
July 9, during the Greek royal visit, 


Trevor Hatton was fined £10 and 5 guineas 
costs by Sir Robert Blundell at Bow Street 
on July 30, as reported previously (Peace 
News, August 2), Accepting the appellant’s 
innocence of the charge, counsel advised 
that it was almost certain that the appeal 
would not succeed at London Sessions, and 
it was likely that a three-month sentence 
would be imposed. In addition there would 
be considerable additional costs. (Legal aid 
for the appeal had been refused.) 


6000 dead in 
Caribbean 


The death roll in the Caribbean after the 
devastation wrought by the hurricane 
“Flora” which swept the area for five days 
from October 4 to October 9 now stands at 
over 6,000. In Haiti more than 5,000 
people were killed, and in Cuba more than 
1,000 lost their lives. 


In a broadcast over Havana Radio on Sun- 
day, October 12, Dr. Fidel Castro said that 
150,000 people had had to be evacuated. 
“Whole towns were covered by the flood,” 
he reported. “Thousands of peasant 
families lost everything they possessed. 
Crops and cattle were obliterated, roads 
and railways were destroyed.” 


The Oxford Committee for Famine Relief 
has sent a total of £12.000 to the Carib- 
bean area, including £5,000 to the Cuban 
Red Cross - a grant which is thought by 
Oxfam to be the first grant to Cuba ever 
from a Western voluntary relief agency. 
The Vaiont Dam disaster, in which between 
3,000 and 4,000 people from Longarone and 
adjacent villages in North Italy died, may 
result in an epidemic in surrounding towns 
whose water system may be polluted. The 
British government has offered £20,000 
towards the cost of relief work and Oxfam 
has sent £3,000 to the Catholic relief ser- 
vices in the area, as well as 2,000 
blankets. 


Interpreter wanted 


The Delhi-Peking Friendship March re- 
quires the assistance of an English-Hindi- 
Chinese interpreter. “ Applicants,” writes 
Max Maxwell from Assam, “should be 
sympathetic with the purpose of the march, 
be aware of the issues involved, and pre- 
pared to undertake the group’s daily life 
and discipline.” 

Enquiries should be addressed to the World 
See Brigade, 6 Endsleigh St., London, 


Trevor Hatton writes: At the Bow Street 
hearing PC John Malzer alleged on oath 
that, holding a stick in my right hand, I 
flashed it in the faces of several policemen, 
and when he struggled to take it from me 
I jabbed it into his left shoulder until the 
stick broke, In fact, I was holding a small 
bamboo cane banner in my left hand (I am 
left-handed) until the banner was snatched 
away by a senior police officer. 


PC Malzer’s perjured evidence was un- 
corroborated in court, and I called two 
witnesses who had observed the whole in- 
cident. Nevertheless, the magistrate said he 
saw absolutely no reason to doubt the 
policeman’s version, Reluctantly I have to 
admit, knowing the record of R. E, Seaton 
and O. S. MacLeay at London Sessions, 
where George Clark was sentenced to 18 
months, that not being able to prove my 
innocence, it is better to pay the fine than 
tisk a greater injustice. To be thus prudent 
may be to judge the courts themselves un- 
fairly, but an acquittal by a fallible court 
is today a luxury many innocent convicts 
cannot afford. 


you, and the biggest brick for the biggest 
boy - a present from Uncle Harold.” 
John Apostolou was remanded on bail and 
appeared before Marlborough Street magis- 
trates again on August 15 and September 
17, when the magistrate, Mr, Robey, found 
him guilty and fined him £10 and 10 
guineas costs. Mr. Keyser, who appeared 
also in Donald Rooum’s case and would 
have appeared in that of the two juveniles, 
gave expert evidence that Apostolou’s 
clothes showed no traces of brick dust. He 
told The People that the portion of brick 
attributed to Donald Rooum and that attri- 
buted to one of the juveniles fitted together 
exactly. 

The two juveniles, “A” and “B,” arrested 
with Apostolou, appeared at Chelsea Juve- 
nile Court on Wednesday last week. The 
prosecution offered no evidence and did not 
proceed with the charges on the grounds 
that Detective Sergeant Challoner was ill. 
The defending solicitor, Mr. Clinton Davis, 
made two applications. The first was that 
a very substantial order for costs should be 
made in respect of one of the boys who 
was not receiving legal aid. The second 
was that the boys’ names be revealed, since 
both the boys and their parents wished this 


to happen and since this provision “is to 
protect the accused and not the accusers.” 
The magistrate, Mr. Thomas Edie, replied 
that he knew of no way to grant costs, 
unless the case was fought out, but that if 
the defence could find any way in which 
he could do this it should let him know 
“later in the day.” He would not allow the 
boys’ names to be released. 


* * * 


Sergeant Challoner has told The People: 
“At the moment I am not working. I am 
being treated by a psychiatrist for over- 
work.” On October 10 The Guardian re-~ 
ported that Challoner had said: 


“There are certain people who have got 
it in for me. I can say that I have no 
regrets for anything I have done. There 
is not the slightest reason for me to 
reproach myself. What I want now is for 
the truth to be told, so many lies have 
been told already, An investigation is 
being conducted at the moment by Chief 
Inspector Harry Pike from West End 
Central Police Station.” 

Challoner added: “It should have been 

mentioned that a number of other people 

had been convicted of this offence.” 


| won't pay, says Pat 


In a statement issued on October 14, Pat 
Arrowsmith announced that she had written 
to the Lord Chief Justice to inform him 
that she had no intention of paying either 
a £2 fine or £25 costs imposed on her. If 
imprisoned, she would withhold co-opera- 
tion and would refuse to do any work for 
the period of her sentence. Miss Arrow- 
smith was convicted of ‘“ obstruction of the 
highway” in April, 1962, at a Liverpool 
magistrates’ court. 

Miss Arrowsmith was arrested at Nelson 
Street, Bootle, on April 13, 1962, as she 
was speaking to a meeting of 200 dockers. 
Nelson Street is a traditional ‘“ Speakers’ 
Corner” for Liverpool, and two police 
officers agreed that no one had ever been 
arrested there before, A magistrate testi- 
fied that he had seen much larger meetings 
before, that no one had been arrested at 


them, and that Miss Arrowsmith was not 
obstructing free passage in Nelson Street. 


After her conviction Pat Arrowsmith was 
advised to seek legal aid and appeal against 
conviction to the Court of Quarter Sessions. 
In May this court upheld the magistrates” 
decision and her lawyers then took the case 
to the High Court of Justice, which again 
upheld the conviction. During the course 
of these proceedings the Lord Chief Justice 
took the measure of making Miss Arrow- 
smith personally responsible for part of the 
costs of the case, a most unusual step con- 
sidering that she was being legally aided 
as a poor person. 

Footnote: More details of Miss Arrow- 
smith’s case may be found in a privately 
published pamphlet issued recently, Free 
Speech? The Arrowsmith Case, which has 
a foreword by Frank Allaun, MP. 


“We also want to make sure we may not be getting the taxpayer to 
subsidise street fights or gang warfare.” - Mr. Henry Brooke, October 


12, 1963. 


Fasters raise £88 


B. E. Iszatt reports: Committee of 100 and 
CND supporters took part in a 36-hour fast 
in Chelmsford on Saturday and Sunday, 
October 5 and 6, which collected £88 for 
the Freedom from Hunger Campaign. 
Thirty people took part and seven fasted 
all the time. Permission to collect money 
on the fast site, near the Shire Hall, was 
only given for the Saturday, and on Sun- 
day a house-to-house collection was made. 
Dramatic posters, some about the waste of 
£63,000 on a “mock” nuclear devastated 
village being built in Brentwood, and a 
prominent scoreboard of hours fasted and 


money collected, aroused considerable in- 
terest among passers-by. 

This project put us in contact with a great 
many people who might not otherwise have 
begun to think about the connection which 
at least one passer-by did not make: “ All 
right then,” he said, “Ill give to the Free- 
dom from Hunger so long as you’re not 
one of that ban-the-bomb lot.” He did not 
contribute, but the attitude of the hundreds 
who did encourages us to believe that this 
technique should be attempted by many 
CND groups - as a Vital link between “us” 
and “ them.” 


News in brief 


Mark Guy Pearce, a World War I con- 
scientious objector, and for many years an 
active member of the Loughborough 
(Leics.) Joint Pacifist Group, died on 
October 9 at the age of 78. 


Twelve Greek political prisoners who were 
sentenced to prison terms ranging from 15 
years to life during the 1946-1949 Civil War 
were freed on October 12. 


A court in Salonika has ordered the release 
of four senior police officers detained since 
September 17 on charges arising from the 
death of Dr. Gregory Lambrakis on May 
22. No reason was given. Six other people, 
including a police officer, are still in jail 
awaiting trial. 


Civil Defence and Nuclear War, a new 
tCND pamphlet, was published last week. 
The pamphlet, which costs sixpence, is to 
be used in connection with CND’s exercise 
“Fallex ’63°’ which starts on November 
‘Mil 


The Society of Friends (Quakers) East-West 
Relations Committee say they will give 
financial assistance to any Quaker wishing 
to attend a Russian language course at 
Cambridge from January 15 to March 25 
next year. The course is only the second 
of its kind, reports The Friend, 


Last Monday the Dominican consul-general 
in New York staged a private counter-revo- 
Jution against the military regime which has 
ruled his country for the’last few weeks. 
He broke open the doors of the consulate, 
barricaded himself inside, and has refused 
to allow the new regime’s consul in, - The 
Times, October 15. 


MARCH AGAINST APARTHEID 3 NOVEMBER 1963 
Assembly Hyde Park (Marble Arch) 2.15pm 


Organised by the Anti-Apartheid Movement 
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